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nphe  Brooklyn 

Re-organized  1890. 


Institute  Foi"roSD  ,824- 

— OF  — 

Arts  and  Sciences. 


The  Institute  contains  the  following  Departments 
or  Societies  of  Associate  Members  : 


I. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 

10. 

FINE  ARTS. 

19.  PEDAGOGY. 

2. 

ARCH/EOLOGY. 

11. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

20.  PHILOLOGY. 

3- 

ARCHITECTURE. 

12. 

GEOLOGY. 

21.  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

4- 

ASTRONOMY. 

13- 

LAW. 

22.  PHYSICS. 

5- 

BOTANY. 

14. 

MATHEMATICS. 

23.  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

6. 

CHEMISTRY. 

15- 

MICROSCOPY. 

24.  PSYCHOLOGY. 

7- 

ELECTRICITY. 

16. 

MINERALOGY. 

25.  SCULPTURE. 

8. 

ENGINEERING. 

•7- 

MUSIC. 

26.  ZOOLOGY. 

9- 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

18. 

PAINTING. 

Courses  of  Lectures  in  every  Branch  of  Art,  Science,  Literature,  and 
History.  Forty-five  courses  of  lectures,  and  three  hundred  lectures. 
Collections  in  each  Department  of  Science  and  Art. 

Annual  Exhibitions  of  Collections  in  Geography,  Geology,  Mineralogy, 
Architecture,  Electricity,  etc.,  by  the  Departments. 

Public  Anniversary  Addresses  on  days  of  National  and  Local  Interest. 
Library  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  15,000  Volumes. 


AN  ASSOCIATE  MEMBER  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

IS  ENTITLED  TO 

1.  Admission  for  himself  and  one  other  person  to  all  the  Anniversary  Meetings,  Public  ' Addresses  and 

General  Lectures  of  the  Institute. 

2.  Admission  for  himself  and  one  other  person  to  each  of  the  Evening  Lectures  before  the  Institute  and  its 

Departments. 

3.  Admission  for  himself  or  a friend  to  each  of  the  Afternoon  Lectures. 

4.  Admission  for  himself  and  family  to  all  the  Receptions  and  Exhibitions  given  by  the  Institute  and  its 

Departments. 

5.  To  the  use  of  the  Library  and  Collections  of  the  Institute,  and  to  the  privileges  of  Membership  in  the 

several  Departments. 

The  Initiation  Fee  is  $5.00  and  the  Annual  Dues  are  $5.00. 

' A Copy  of  the  Year-Book  and  the  Prospectus  of  the  Institute  may  be  obtained  at  the  office,  502  Fulton 
Street,  or  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  postage,  8 cents.  For  further  information,  address 

FRANKLIN  W.  HOOPER,  Director. 
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A.  A.  WEBSTER  & CO., 

^Silversmiths  and  Jewelers, 

440  Fulton  Street. 

Fine  Diamonds,  Clocks  and  Watches. 

All  the  Latest  Novelties  in  Gold  and  Silver. 

Watches  and  Clocks  Repaired  by  Competent  Workmen. 


SATISFACTION  guaranteed. 

96 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 


I^IMER  § 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 

Chemicals  and  Chemical  Apparatus, 

205,  207,  209  and  211  Third  Ave,, 

Corner  of  18th  Street,  New  York. 


Finest  Bohemian  and  German  Glassware,  Royal  Berlin  and 
Meissen  Porcelain,  Purest  Hammered  Platinum,  Balances  and 
Weights,  Zeiss  Microscopes  and  Bacteriological  Apparatus. 
Chemically  Pure  Acids,  and  Assay  Goods. 


JAMES  H.  HART 

(LIMITED), 

539  fj®  541  FULTON  STREET,  BROOKLYN 


THE  STATIONERY  DEPARTMENT 

Is  stocked  with  the  highest  grades  of  Select 
Society  Stationery. 

Special  attention  given  to  Engraving  Visit- 
ing and  Invitation  work,  Menus,  Dinner  Cards 
and  Fine  Commercial  Printing. 

42 


“A  Rolling  Stone  Gathers  no  Moss.” 


If  the  reverse  of  this  wise  old  proverb  were  equally  true,  we  should  be  buried 
beneath  luxuriant  growth  of  this  valuable  article,  as  for  the  past  twenty-seven  years 
our  sign  has  adorned  William  Street,  corner  of  Beaver.  But  there  is  also  a saying 
that  “ ALL  GOOD  THINGS  COME  TO  AN  ENDING.”  And  this  is  true  of  our 
old  building,  which  is  being  demolished  to  make  room  for  a modern  structure. 

We  are  safely  moved  into  larger  quarters  at  No.  62  BROAD  STREET,  and, 
as  Shakespeare  says  in  Measure  for  Measure,  “ Though  you  change  your  place,  you 
do  not  change  your  trade.”  We  are  still  in  the  same  business,  endeavoring  to  give 
our  patrons  Artistic  Printing,  and  Good  Quality  Stationery.  We  are  undoubtedly 
addressing  our  words  to  some  whom  we  have  never  met,  but  if  you  are  desirous  of 
elevating  the  Quality  of  the  Printing  of  to-day,  join  hands  with  us  in  accomplish- 
ing this  object. 

Inquiries  by  mail  cheerfully  attended  to.  ..••••• 


Printers,  Stationers, 
Engravers, 

Blank  Book  Manufacturers. 


H.  Biglow  & Company, 

62  Broad  Street,  New  Yor  k 
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Cyclists,  Oarsmen,  Ballplayers 
and  Athletes  generally,  use 

ANTI-STIFF 

'7FC- 

To  Strengthen  the  Muscles. 

It  has  a particularly  Warming,  Com- 
forting and  Stimulating  effect  on  all 
Weak  or  Stiff  muscles ; quick  in 
action  ; clean  and  pleasant  in  use. 


For  Sale  by  Druggists  and  Deal- 
ers in  Sporting  Goods. 


E.  FOUGERA  & CO., 

SOLE  AGENTS, 


26-30  N.  William  St.,  New  York. 

104 


IMPORTING  RETAILERS, 

Fnlton  St.,  opposite  DeKalb  Ate. 


Men’s  Furnishings. 

Young  Men  will  find  the  Latest  Styles  in 
Neckwear,  Gloves,  Handkerchiefs,  and  every- 
ihing  to  be  seen  in  a thoroughly  equipped 
Men’s  Furnishing  Department,  in  the  new 
quarters  of  that  Department,  near  the  Bond 
Street  entrance. 

Neckwear,  Gloves  and  Men’s  wear  of  all 
kinds  receive  particular  attention  in  our  Dyeing 
and  Cleaning  Department,  second  floor,  rear. 
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A.  H.  GUTKES,  President. 

E.  D.  WRITE,  Vice-President. 

FRED’K  P.  MORGAN,  SECRETARY. 

BROOKLYN  FIRE  BRICK  WORKS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Clay  Retorts,  Fire  Brick  and  Tile, 

DEALERS  IN 

Ground  Fire  Clay,  Ground  Fire  Brick,  Fire 
Mortar,  Kaolin,  Fire  Sand,  etc. 

Works  : VAN  DYKE,  ELIZABETH  and  RICH ARD  STREETS. 
Office:  No.  88  VAN  DYKE  STREET, 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

IOI 


Columbia  Pneumatic  Safety. 


James  B.  Twaits, 

CARPENTER  and  BUILDER, 

224  ST.  JAMES  PLACE, 

Near  Fulton  Street,  BROOKLYN. 


Estimates  furnished  on  all  kinjE  ail  ding 

work.  / 

47 


BROOKLYN  AGENCY  FOR 

(Columbia,  Hartford,  ^oucU, 

diamond,  and  other  cycles. 

555  FULTON  STREET, 

Telephone  951.  (opposite  loeser's),  BROOKLYN. 

Branch  Store,  1216  Bedford  Avenue, 

NEAR  HANCOCK  STREET. 

Bicycles  Sold  on  Installments. 

SCHWALBACHCYCLE  CO. 

(INCORPORATED.) 

10S 
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HHRDEN  BERGH  S CO., 
Carpets  and  Oil  Cloths, 

Fulton  and  Clinton  Streets,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1840. 


We  caee  Special  Attention 

TO  OUR  LARGE  LINE  OF 


AXMINSTERS. 


Our  firm  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  in  the  city,  and  purchasers  may  be  sure  that  they  can 
place  entire  reliance  on  all  we  say  as  regards  our  stock. 


How  Millionaires  Succeed  in  Piling 
up  Enormous  Wealth— Great 
Fortunes  made  out  of 
Small  Capital. 
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Silicate  Ivorine.  The  trade  or  any  person  inter- 
ested in  original  ideas  or  novelties  will  see  at  a glance 
the  advantages  offered  in  a line  of  goods  of  this  class. 
The  Ivorine  surface  is  transparent  and  printing  wilL 
show  up  clear  and  distint  under  it;  also  a guard  against 
erasing  or  defacing  the  printing.  The  Surface  is  per- 
fect and  can  be  written  on  with  lead  pencil  and  rubbed 
out  with  dry  India  Rubber  or  slight  moisture.  Submit 
to  us  a new  and  useful  design  and  we  will  protect  you 
under  our  patents.  In  case  your  invention  or  design 
proves  successful  you  will  have  a large  and  profitable 
business.  New  York  Silicate  Book  Slate  Coirpany, 
35  & 37  Vesey  Street  New  York. 

Silicate  Boole  Slates 


/RE  THE  ONLY  NOISELESS  SLATES  MADE.  IF  YOU  USE 
THEM  RIGHT  THEY  WILL  LAST  THREE  YEARS.  THEY  ARE 
GREAT  IN  CONSTRUCTION,  LIGHT  AND  UNBREAKABLE.  TO 
TEST  THE  SURFACE  TAKE  AN  IRON  NAIL  AND  RUB  OVER  THE 
SLATE  AND  IT  WILL  NOT  INJURE  IT. 

Silicate  Blackboard  Cloth , 

ELEGANT  FINISH,  JET  BLACK  SURFACE,  HARD  AS  STONE 
AND  NEVER  WEARS  OUT,  HAVE  YOU  SEEN  IT? 

Silicate  Boll  Blackboards 

ARE  PERFECTION  IN  EVERY  WAY.  IF  YOU  WANT  A BLACK- 
BOARD TO  CARRY  AROUND,  GET  ONE  . 

Silicate  Wall  Blackboards 


ARE  SUPERIOR  TO  STON E AND  Wl LL  LAST  AS  LONG.  THB 
SURFACE  IS  JET  BLACK  AND  HARD  AS  FLINT.  PLEASANT  TO 
WRITE  ON  AND  EAST  TO  ERASE.  YOUR  HOME  IS  NOT  COM- 
PLETE WITHOUT  ONE. 

Black  Diamond  Slating 

IS  WONDERFUL,  WORKS  LIKE  MAGIC,  MAKES  THE  BEST 
BLACKBOARD  YOU  EVER  SAW,  N EV ER  WEARS  OUT  A ND  AL- 
WAYS TH  E SAM  E.  YOUR  STATIONER  WILL  SUPPLY  YOU  OR 
WRITETO  US  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


PATENTED  AMO  MANUFACTURED  BYTHE 

H.  Y.  SILICATE  BOOK  !il  ATE  CO., 

36  & SI  VESEY  STREET,  a. X. 
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ANDREWS  HFQ.  COflFANT, 

SCHOOL  APPARATUS, 

76  Fifth  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK. 


GLOBES. 


REVOLVING 


DICTIONARY 

HOLDERS 

AND 

BOOK  GASES. 


Blackboards, 

Maps, 

Dustless 

Crayons,, 

Dustless 
Erasers , 

&c. , &c. 


SEND  FOR 
CATALOGUES. 
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McELHENIE  & MARSLAND, 

259  Ryerson  St.,  cor.  DeKalb  Ave.,  “ Brooklyn. 

flrt  * 5^ool  * Supply,  ^ 

At  Close  Prices. 

Institute  Linen— a Special  Value  in  Note  Paper, 

At  20  Cents  Per  Quire  Box, 

N ^ 
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SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS  TO 

Qoll<^,  ^tl?l^tie  ar?d  <$lub$ 

SCHOVERUNG.  DALY  & GALES, 

Genera!  Sporting  Goods  Dealers, 


ELECTRICAL  MEASUREMENT  APPARATUS 

AND  TESTING  INSTRUMENTS. 


I.amps  of  all 
Sizes  and 
Shapes. 


Telegraph,  Telephone,  Elec- 
tric Light,  Electric  Power, 
Railway,  Experimenters, 
and  General 

"'ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES. 

THE  l 5.  GREELEY  l CO., 

Manufacturers,  Importers 
and  Dealers, 

5 and  7 DEY  ST.,  N.  Y. 1 

75 


Thomson  1 
Reflecting 
Galvano-  1 
meter. 


CHARLES  J.  TAGLIABUE, 

Manufacturer  and  Importer  of 

Thermometers, 

Barometers, 

Hydrometers, 

<Sc o.,  &o., 

51  AND  53  FULTON  ST., 


302  BROADWAY,  X.  Y. 

2 


NEW  YORK. 

29 


107  M/RTLE  AVE 


NEAR  BRIDGE  ST. 


ONE  PRICE 


BROOKLYN,  N.'yL 


Paragon  Drawing  Instru- 
ments,  superior  to  all 
others. 

German,  English,  French 
Instruments. 

Paragon  Scales,  T. 
Squares,  Triangles, 
Curves,  D rawi  ng- 
Boards. 

Great  variety  of  papers, 
in  sheets  and  rolls. 

Special  terms  fo  stu- 
dents. 
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SIGN  OF  THE  BLUE  BELL. 


N.  B. — If  you  would  like  to  have  a Telephone  in  your  office  or  residence,  please  write  to  the  Company,  or 
call  at  16  Smith  Street,  Room  4,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  full  particulars. 


1000  MILES 

IN 

5 OINtiTES. 


LULAL 


LONG 

distance 
telephone 


IN  A 

Sound  Proof  Cabinet 

UTMOST  PRIVACY. 


THE  LONG  DISTANCE  TELEPHONE 


Furnishes  prompt  and  reliable  communication  between  Local  and  Far  Distant  Points. 

TELEPHONE  PAY  .STATIONS  IN  CONVENIENT  LOCALITIES  IN 
ALL  PARTS  OF  BROOKLYN. 


For  complete  list  of  Pay  Stations,  see  Subscribers’  List,  pages  6,  7,  etc. 

N.  B. — Subscribers  who  have  Metallic  Circuit  Lines  can  talk  from  their  own  telephone  to  the  most  distant 
points,  as  Chicago,  Boston,  or  Washington,  without  going  to  a Pay  Station. 

16  Smith  Street,  Room  4.  1ST-  ~2".  <Sc  IST.  J.  TIEILIEIPEEOIsriE!  CO. 

hi 


LOUIS  K.  LE  BARS, 

ESTABLISHED  1841.  SUCCESSOR  TO 

STEPHEN  KIDDER, 

Etchings,  Engravings 

AND  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Picture  and  Mirror  Frames  in  Special 
Designs. 

No.  138  Atlantic  Avenue,  - - Brooklyn. 

10 

Established  1880.  Widely  Known  and  Patronized 

E.  MIRIAM  C0YRIERE, 

Teachers’  Agency, 

Room  14,  150  Fifth  Avenue 

(Methodist  Book  Concern  Building), 

Cor.  20th  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

Eligible  teachers  promptly  provided  for  Univer- 
sities, Colleges,  Schools  and  Families.  Teachers 
supplied  with  positions.  Circulars  of  good  schools 
sent  to  parents.  School  property  rented  and  sold. 
Best  of  references  furnished.  Musical  department, 

U5 


GEORGE  F=.  LOCKE, 

MANUFACTURER  AND  GILDER  OF 

Looking  Glasses  and  Picture  Frames. 

PICTURES  FRAMED  IN  GILT,  CHERRY,  OAK 
OR  OTHER  STYLES. 

Constantly  on  hand  a fine  assortment  of 

Card  Photograph  Frames, 
PICTURE  RODS  FITTED  UP.  OLD  FRAMES  REGILDEO. 

No.  239  DeKALB  AVE.,  BROOKLYN, 

Between  Clermont  and  Vanderbilt  Aves. 

23 

WM.  J.  CAMPBELL, 

Painting  and  paper  Hanging. 

KALSOMINING  AND  JOBBING  NEATLY  DONE. 

PAINTERS’  SUPPLIES. 

Also  Dealer  in  Wall  Paper  Paints,  Oils,  Brushes,-  Glass,  Etc. 

173  FRANKLIN  STREET, 

Bet.  Huron  and  India  Sts.,  GREENPOINT,  BROOKLYN,^.  D 

ALL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO. 

Ii6 
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| IMPORTANT  TO  TRAINING  SCHOOLS 

Manual  Training  Schools  and  Students 
supplied  with  the  most  approved  and  best  qual- 
ity of  tools  required  in  departments  of 

CARPENTRY,  MACHINERY,  PLUMBING, 
WOOD-CARVING,  ETC. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

JAMES  T.  PRATT  & CO., 
Fine  Mechanics’  Tools., 

S3  FTJLTON  ST.  (Cor.  CLIFF ),  NEW  YORK. 

B 

Peter  L.  Lucas.  Established  1848.  Thomas  W.  Lucas. 

JULIAN  LUCAS’  SONS, 

Manufacturers  of 

Sashes,  Blinds,  Doors  i Window  Frames. 

STORE  FRONTS  & PLATE  GLASS  FURNISHED. 

640  and  642  KOSCIUSKO  ST., 

Telephone,  925  Williamsburgh.  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y 

OLD  BLINDS  REPAIRED  AND  PAINTED. 

Doors  Always  on  Hand. 

34  Residence,  958a  Greene  Ave. 


B.  T.  DOWNING. 

Painter  apd  ^ 

+ Decorator 

IN 

FRESCO,  GRAINING, 

AND 

Pine  • Phper  • Longings, 

1084  FULTON  STREET, 

Near  Classon  Ave.,  RPOOR'I  VIM  N V 

Opp.  Orraoud  Place.  Dl\v/U  I\L<  I 


F.  W.  DEVOE 

HMD 

G.T.  RAYNOLDS  CO., 

FULTON  STREET, 

Corner  William,  NEW  YORK. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PAINTS, 

VARNISHES,  41 
BRUSHES, 

ARTISTS’  MATERIALS, 
4|  4||  MATHEMATICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, 
Etc. 


Materials  for  Oil  and  Water  Color 
Painting,  Pastel,  Crayon,  Etching, 
Pyrography,  Designing,  Interior  and 
Exterior  Decorations. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR 

Pearl’s  Perfect  Crayon  Pencils. 

j 

THREE  DISTINCT  GRADES. 

First  made  to  order  for  Mr.  Pearl,  in  his 
specialty,  Fine  Crayon  Drawing.  Adopted  by 
Artists  and  Art  Schools  generally  throughout 
America.  The}7  are  made  in  Three  Distinct 
Grades — -Hard,  Medium  and  Soft — admit  of 
fine  pointing  for  stipple  work,  are  entirely  free 
from  grit,  intense  black,  cannot  fade,  and  are 
guaranteed  superior  to  all  others,  foreign  or 
domestic. 

These  Pencils  are  now  used  by  the  most 
prominent  Artists  everywhere. 

Sample  set  of  three  in  Artist’s  Sliding  Pocket 
Case,  mailed  on  receipt  of  twenty  cents,  or 
purchasable  of  dealers  everywhere. 

F.  W.  DEVOE  and  C.  T,  RAYNOLDS  C0„ 

NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO 

K 2 
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The  Robert  Graves  Do., 

Jason  Hoore, 
PAINTER, 

Manufacturers  of 

Fine  \fil\  UPers 

86  St.  Felix  Street, 

BROOKLYN. 

71 

gi)d  Decorations, 

James  H.  Kelly, 

483  and  483  Fifth  Avenue, 

Painter  and  Decorator, 

NEW  YORK 

012  Fulton  Street, 

36 

BROOKLYN. 

99 

OTTER 


rifc ; w Willoughby  Avl. 

brook 

iDElHSMEEI  1 MAMUFAETl 
If  TIME  EAIIIMET  WORK 
AMTELI 


FiCO. 


o U \JqJo 

f?T5Te(> 


€-3  $PECIAL[]ESIGNSQ<9 

a Furnished^?* } 1>T(QMM  ID(S)(QMi)  A IFEODALTYo 


A 


A 


\ ( /Tie  -picture  frames  for  the  “ frod^  ) 
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United  States  School  FurnitureCo. 

Manufacturers  of 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE,  School  Apparatus  and  Supplies. 
MOST  EXTENSIVE  LINE  of  HIGH 
GRADE  GOODS  at  MODERATE  PRICES. 

Terrestrial  and  Celestial 

GLOBES, 

Tellurians,  Orreries,  etc., 
BLACKBOARDS  of  Slate, 
Wood,  Cloth  and  Paper, 


MAPS  and  CHARTS 

of  every  kind 
and  for  every  purpose. 

DUSTLESS 

CRAYONS  and  ERASERS. 
Etc.,  Etc. 

Correspondence  Solicited 

For  catalogue  and  prices  address 

UNITED  STATES  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  COMPANY, 


SIDNEY, 

OHIO. 

74  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  : 

307-303  Wabast  Ave- 

GO 

F.  HAYEK. 

C.  F.  BELL.  F.  HAYEK,  JR.  LOUIS  HAYEK. 

F.  HAYEK  & CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Artistic  Furniture  & Draperies. 

Decoration  and  Wall  Papering. 

BANK  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE. 

615,  617,  619  TENTH  AVE., 
Established  1851.  COR.  44th  ST.,  New  York. 

Telephone  Call,  972  38th  St. 

70 


— ESTABLISHED  1857. 

Plaster  - Statuary. 

L.  CASTELVECCHI, 

Manufacturer  and  Importer  of 

Antique,  Roman  and  Mediaeval  Casts, 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES, 

and  ACADEMIES  OF  DESIGN, 

143  GRAND  STREET, 

Near  Broadway,  New  York. 

THE  LARGEST  COLLECTION  IN  AMERICA. 

52 


The  Prane  Art  * 

* Edimtioml  Papers 


offer  the  best  thought  of  the  day,  on  Art  Education, 
in  such  form  as  to  be  accessible  to  teachers,  stu- 
dents and  the  general  public. 

No.  i.  Art  Education  in  the  Public  Schools, 
by  James  MacAlister,  LL.D.,  President  of 
Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia. 

No.  2.  Art  Education  in  teeiScbool  Room: 

Pictures  and  their  Influence,  by 
Ross  Turner,  Edward  S.  Morse,  and 
others. 

Other  numbers  in  preparation. 

Price  of  each  number,  Ttventy  Cents. 
Mail  orders  will  be  promptly  filled  by 

The  Prang  Educational  Company, 

'646  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

47  East  10th  St.,  New7  York 

15 1 Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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T.  Gr.  SELLEW, 

ROLL  TOP  DESKS. 


Chairs, 

Couches, 

Lounges,, 

Tables. 


OFFICE  FVRNITURE  OF  FT  FRY  DESCRIPTION. 

I I I r ulton  Street,  New  York. 

O.  W.  COE,  THEO.  GOLDSMITH. 

PECKHAM,  LITTLE  & CO., 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

Blank  Books,  Stationery 

AND  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

“EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM." 

No.  56  READE  STREET 

(First  Door  West  of  Broadway)  New  York 
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The  Name  to  Remember 


when  buying  a 


ICICLE 


A.  W.  GUMP  & CO., 

DAYTON,  OHIO. 

$30.00  to  $50.00  saved  on  many  new  and 
second-hand  Bicycles.  Listh  free.  Over 
A, 000  in  stock.  Cash  or  time. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 
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THE  LATEST  AND  THE  EEST. 


ESTERBROOK’S  POETS’  PEN  No.  1892. 


For  Sale  by  all  Stationers. 

Esterbrook’s  Steel  Pen  Co.,  26  John  St.,  N.  Y. 
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FOUNDER  OF  THE 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co., 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  CONCERN  OF  THE  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Manufacturers  of  Dixon’s  Blacklead  Crucibles, 
“American  Graphite”  Leadpencils,  Stove  Polish 
and  Graphite  products  of  all  kinds. 

Interesting  and  Instructive  Catalogue  Sent  Free. 
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HECLA  ARCHITECTURAL 

BRONZE  and  IRON  WORKS, 

POULSON  & EGER. 

Office  and  Showrooms,  48-51  WORLD  BUILDING,  N.  Y. 


Architectural  Metal  Work 


for  Buildings 


Stairs,  Railings,  Gates, El evato 
Cars  and  Enclosures, 
Lamps,  Grill  Work,  Etc.,  Etc. 
Castings  of  Iron,  Brass, 
Bronze,  Etc. 

Ornamental  Metal  Mantels, 

Fire  Place  Fittings, 

Flower  Vases,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Among  other  finishes  the  Bow- 
er Barff  or  Rustless  Iron  Process, 
Electro-Plating  in  Brass,  Bronze, 
Nickel,  Etc.  Tablets,  Medallions, 
Etc.,  Etc  , of  Galvauo-Plastic 
Work  (copper-bronze  electro- 
types). 


P ACTOHY  | From  Wythe  Avenue  to  Berry  St.  Brooklyn,  I'.V, 


= = SLATER,  = = 

HAT  MAKER, 


The  Fashion= 
able  Soft 
Hats. 


DERBYS 
Unequaled  in 
quality. 


BOYS’  =:=  DERBYS. 

S 479  FULTON  STREET, 

Opposite  Wechsler  & Abraham.  BROOKLYN. 
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Telephone,  Brooklyn  176. 


The  latest  fashionable  colors  dyed.  Goods 
called  for  and  returned  to  any  part 

of  the  city  free. 
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Powerful  Antiseptics, 
Eon-Poisonous  Disinfectants, 
Aromatic  Deodorants. 


NATURAL  PRODUCT  OF  THE  PINE  TREE. 


DISIIYFECTAIVTS. 

Concentrated  IVo.  l,No.  2,  and  IV’ o.  3.  “Pineoline”  Phenique  (Emulsion). 
Emulsion  I\'o.  1,  IV’o.  2 and  IVo.  3.  “Pineoline”  Pyro  (Acid). 


PREPARATIONS. 


‘‘  Pineoline  ” Lotion,  Antiseptic  wash 
“ Pineoline  ” Balm,  R h e u in  a t i s m 
and  Sprains. 

“Pineoline”  Balsam,  Coughs  and 
Colds. 

“Pineoline”  Inhalent,  Throat  and 
Lungs. 

(put  up  in  convenient 


“ Pineoline  ” Sheep  Dip,  Cure  for 
Scabis,  etc* 

“Pineoline”  Insecticide. 
“Pineoline”  Veterinary  Ointment. 

“ Pineoline  ” Sheep  and  Cattle  Oint- 
ment. 

“ Pineoline  ” Ozonating  Liquid. 

RMS  FOR  GENERAL  USE.) 


APPLIANCES. 

“Pineoline”  Ozonators. 

“ Pineoline  ” Disinfectors. 

“Pineoline”  Cones,  “Flower  of  the  Pine.” 
“Pineoline”  Needles.  Prevention  of  Moth, 


pRINDLE’S 


(~r  AFE  t~ 
l)URE 
r HEEP 


Dip,  ~H-(MOS.  1 $ 2,-fr- 


^UPiiieolirje  Oz°Pator 

^ Or  “FLOWER  OF  THE  PINE.’’ 

Have:  You  Seen  It? 

THE  Pineoline  Ozonator  is  a natural  Pine  cone  in  combination  with 
reservoir  and  wick,  and  by  capillary  attraction  the  pure  and  aro- 
matic essences  of  the  Pine  are  made  to  evaporate  constantly  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house,  office  or  shops.  It  is  highly  recommended  by 
physicians  to  patients  suffering  with  throat,  head  and  lung  diseases,  and 
as  a general  house  deodorant  and  disinfectant. 


Refiner,  Distiller  and 
Wholesaler 

Wood,  Spirits,  Oils, 

AND  ACIDS. 


R.  S.  PRINDLE, 

96  and  97  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST  AND  PARTICULARS. 

REPRESENTATIVE  WILL  CALL  ON  REQUEST. 
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Sole  Manufacturer  of 

PINEOLINE 
* PRODUCTS. 
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Remington 

Typewriter. 


For 


1892  Model. 


PROM  the  time  when 

the  Remington  Type- 
writer— the  first  practical 
writing  m a c h i n e— -w  a s 
taken  to  the  famous  Rem- 
ington Gun  Works  in  1873 
till  the  present  day,  the 
policy  of  careful,  constant 
and  progressive  improve- 
ment there  inaugurated 
has  been  steadily  carried 
on. 

The  same  policy  will  be 
pursued  unceasingly  in  the 
future.  Patents  for  im- 
provements to  this  King 
of  Typewriters  are  con- 
stantly issuing.  It  is  now 
protected  by 

59  Patents, 

most  of  them  having  from 
twelve  to  seventeen  years 
to  run. 

Ample  guarantee  is  thus 
afforded  to  our  patrons 
that  they  will  not  be  sub- 
jected to  the  annoyances 
incident  to  the  use  of  other 
machines  on  account  of 
suits  for  infringement. 


Excellence  of  Workmanship, 
Superiority  of  Design, 

Great  Simplicity, 

Easy  Manipulation, 

Durability, 

Speed, 

The  Remington  Typewriter 
is  absolutely  unrivaled. 

SEND  FOR  AN  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 
SOLD  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 

Wyckoff,  Seamans  & Benedict, 

327  Broadway, 

NEW=YORK. 


! 
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July — August,  1893. 


No.  10. 


THE  PRATT  INSTITUTE  MONTHLY". 


Published  by  Pratt  Institute,  215  Ryerson  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  the  15th  of  each  Month. 

Entered  at  the  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Post  Office  as  Second 
Class  Matter. 

Ten  Cents  a Copy.  Seventy-five  Cents  a Year. 
Advertising  Rates  on  Application. 


A BED  MARK  HER 


signifies  that  your  subscription  has 
expired.  The  Monthl y invites 


“ The  riches  of  the  Commonwealth, 

Are  free  strong  minds  and  hearts  of  health, 
And  more  to  her  than  gold  or  grain 
The  cunning  hand  and  cultured  brain.” 


Calendar. 


you  to  RENEW  ! RENEW  ! RENEW  ! 

Do  not  delay,  but  enclose  your 
name,  address,  and  seventy-five  cents 
at  once  for  Volume  II,  beginning 


1893- 

Sept.  16.  Library.  Entrance  examination  for  training  and 
catalogue  classes  (9  a.  m). 

18.  High  School.  Entrance  examinations  in  arithmetic 
(9  a.  m.),  geography  (n  a.  m.),  grammar  (1.30  p.  M.), 
spelling  (3  p.  m.).  Examinations  for  removal  of 
conditions. 


19.  High  School.  Entrance  examinations  in  algebra 

(9).  U.  S.  History  (11). 

20.  Art.  Architectural  and  mechanical  drawing.  En- 

trance examinations  (9.30  a.  m.). 

20.  Commerce.  Entrance  examinations  for  day  classes 

for  phonography  and  typewriting. 

Science  and  Technology.  Entrance  examinations 
for  electrical  construction  (7.30  p.  m.). 

21.  Art.  Regular  art,  normal  art,  design.  Entrance 

examination  for  day  classes  (9.30  a.  m.). 

22.  Domestic  Science.  Entrance  examinations  for 

normal  course  (9.30  a.  m.). 

Commerce.  Entrance  examination  for  evening  classes 
(7.30  P.  M.). 

Kindergartens.  Entrance  examinations  in  geom- 
etry, general  history,  and  music  (9.30  A.  M.). 

23.  Domestic  Science.  Entrance  examination  for  normal 

course  (9.30  a.  m.). 

Kindergartens.  Entrance  examinations  in  litera- 
ture, general  science,  and  drawing  (9.30  A.  M.). 

25.  Day  and  evening  classes  of  all  departments  begin. 

30.  Library.  Entrance  examination  for  training  and 
cataloguing  (9.30  A.  M.). 

Oct.  6.  Athletic  Association.  Election  of  officers. 


September,  1893.  Address  • 

Cashier  Pratt  Institute  Monthly, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


|\TEXT  YEAR,  when  we  come  knocking  at 
^ ^ your  door,  do  not  regard  us  as  a stranger 
at  your  gates,  because  beneath  the  new  clothes 
which  we  shall  put  on,  your  old  acquaintance 
The  Pratt  Institute  Monthly  will  be  the 
same  warm  friend  of  those  principles  dear  to 
both  of  us  which  we  have  discussed  together 
with,  let  us  hope,  mutual  pleasure  and  profit 
during  the  past  year. 


* 
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HE  NEXT  YEAR  will  find  us 
holding  to  the  same  policy. 
The  Monthly  is  for  the  stu- 
dents of  Pratt  Institute  ; its 
mission  is  to  point  out  and  to 
interpret  the  ideas  of  the 
founder  of  this  school,  some  of  which  are  so 
well  known  now  among  the  students  of  a 
year’s  residence  with  us  as  to  be  aptly  termed  : 
“Pratt  Proverbs.”  They  never  can  grow 
old:  “ Help  the  other  fellow,”  “The  giving 
that  counts  is  the  giving  of  one’s  self,”  Be 
true  to  your  work,  and  your  work  will  be  true 
to  you.”  These  are  the  well-known  mottoes 
whose  essence  we  take  to  be,  love  God,  your 
neighbor,  and  your  work. 


'LWAYS  interested  in  the  doings 
of  our  students,  we  shall  aim 
to  give  a place  to  all  the  news 
about  the  Institute  and  Insti- 
tute people.  We  shall  make  it 
fresh  and  personal.  We  shall 

endeavor  to  maintain  our  lit- 
erary and  educational  side  with  a tone  and 
dignity  in  accordance  with  high  ideals.  Illus- 
trations and  other  contributions  from  the  pens 
of  our  students  will  be  published  every  month, 
and  no  pains  spared  to  make  a live,  helpful 
organ  for  a progressive  school. 


EDITORIAL  FAMILY 
will  be  enlarged  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  bring  each 
department  of  the  Institute 
more  directly  in  touch  with 
the  public.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  paper  is  as  follows  : 

Publishing  Committee. 

Mary  W.  Plummer Librarian,  Managing  Editor 

M.  Adelaide  Bird Registrar 

J.  Frederick  Hopkins.  Associate  Director  Museums 


Associate  Editors. 


Walter  S.  Perry 

Harriet  S.  Sackett 

Emma  O.  Conro 

Charles  R.  Richards . . . 
William  A.  McAndrew 

Alice  E.  Fitts 

Norman  P.  Heffley 

Margaret  Healy 

Mary  L.  Avery 


Industrial  and  Fine  Arts 

Domestic  Art 

Domestic  Science  > 

.Science  and  Technology 

High  School 

Kindergartens 

Commerce 

Libraries 

Libraries 


UR  PLANS  for  general 
institute  work  next  year 
embody  some  important 
changes.  The  Art  De- 
partment enlarges  and 
strengthens  its  advanced 
work  in  painting  and  draw- 
ing by  calling  to  its  staff  two  additional  mem- 
bers, as  mentioned  elsewhere.  The  clay 
modeling  and  architectural  drawing  classes 
have  both  outgrown  their  quarters,  and  are 
given  temporary  accommodations  in  larger 
rooms  pending  the  final  occupancy  of  the  new 
building.  The  Department  of  Science  and 
Technology  assumes  direction  of  the  day 
Mechanical  Drawing  classes  and  adds  new  in- 
structors to  its  corps,  besides  increasing  the 
facilities  for  laboratory  work  by  the  fitting  up 
of  new  rooms  for  quantitative  analysis.  This 
department  will  give,  also,  in  addition  to  the 
manual  training  work  required  of  High  School 
students,  a course  for  those  students  of  the 
second  year  Normal  Art  course  who  may  de- 
sire to  elect  it.  The  High  School  is  fitting 
up  a new  room  for  girls’  manual  work  which 
the  Department  of  Domestic  Art  will  con- 
duct as  heretofore.  Miss  Brett  takes  both 
sewing  and  dressmaking.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
H.  Spaulding  will  teach  the  English  classes, 
and  Miss  Mowry  will  devote  her  whole  time  to 
High  School  instruction,  relinquishing  Kin- 
dergarten work  to  Miss  Alice  E.  Fitts  as 
the  associate  director  in  that  department,  in 
which  she  is  to  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  Lang  Zet- 
tel  and  Miss  Glidden.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  and  that  of  Libraries  strengthen 
and  broaden  their  courses  by  noteworthy 
changes  as  shown  in  the  current  catalogue. 
The  newly  organized  department  of  Museum 
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will  be  busy  preparing  lists  for  use  in  gather- 
ing illustrative  material  for  the  various  depart- 
ments, and  in  classifying  the  present  collection 
preparatory  to  its  installment  in  the  new  build- 
ing. The  society  of  Pratt  Institute  Alumna, 
of  whose  work  The  Monthly  never  speaks 
without  enthusiasm,  have  plans  for  reorgani- 
zation, free  lectures  and  Institute  extension, 
more  ambitious  than  ever,  which  these  pages 
shall  announce  in  due  time.  Physical  Cul- 
ture and  Athletics  come  in  for  a share  of 
the  general  improvement.  Increased  accom- 
modations in  the  gymnasium  are  promised, 
and  already  the  contractors  are  at  work  on  the 
athletic  field,  where  an  eight-lap  track,  wide 
and  hard,  a sheltered  grand  stand  and  a pic- 
turesque field  house  are  to  be.  Trees  are  be- 
ing planted  about  the  tennis  courts  designed 
to  render  this  portion  of  the  association’s 
grounds  a permanent  park.  Miss  Lines  con- 
tinues the  instruction  for  girls  ; Mr.  Skarstrom 
goes  to  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  a year’s  contin- 
uation of  his  studies  in  physical  culture,  his 
place  being  filled  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Kinlay. 

OUR  SAILING  is  over  a more 
plainly  mapped  course  than  ever 
before.  The  experimental  char- 
acter of  our  early  cruises,  while, 
let  us  hope,  it  will  always  be 
strong  enough  to  keep  us  con- 
stantly abreast  of  the  times,  has 
largely  given  way  to  the  con- 
fident feeling  of  belief  in  the  success  of  sailing 
in  our  selected  channels.  The  glamour  of  the 
first  days  is  over  ; though  the  departments  are 
growing,  they  grow  more  steadily  ; and  the 
pupils  who  come  are  more  and  more  of  the 
class  attracted  by  the  work  and  not  by  the 
glint  of  the  machine.  The  outlook  warrants 
the  Institute  in  saying  to  the  coming  year  the 
greeting  of  old  Capulet  : 

“You  among  the  store 

One  more,  most  welcome,  makes  my  number  more.” 


Brooklyn  and  Chicago. 

THE  cities  of  Brooklyn  and  Chicago  are 
about  the  same  size  in  territory  occupied 
and  population  ; in  entirely  desirable  inhabit- 
ants Brooklyn  is  believed  to  have  a consider- 
able advantage,  if  intelligence,  thrift,  patriot- 
ism, and  a disposition  to  hold  that  we  owe  our 
first  and  last  allegiance  to  the  Nation  constitute 
the  desirable.  Chicago  has  a beautiful  fresh- 
water sea — a 1 1 fine  slab  of  water  ’ ’ — as  one  of 
her  business  men  called  it,  and  Brooklyn  over- 
looks alike  the  ocean  and  the  Sound,  the  East 
River,  and  the  inner  and  outer  harbor — water- 
privileges  that  excel  those  of  any  other  great 
city,  not  excepting  New  York.  Brooklyn  has 
hardly  been  appreciative  of  her  wonderful 
situation,  but  Chicago  has  never  faltered  in 
self-estimation.  The  merits  of  Chicago  are 
understood  by  Chicago  and  celebrated,  but 
those  of  Brooklyn  are  not  so  familiar  to  Chicago, 
which  has  self-consideration  so  immense  that 
there  is  not  enough  left  for  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago  is  a 
prodigjr  in  extent  and  in  beauty.  This  exposi- 
tion grows  as  one  studies,  and  the  grandeur  of 
it  is  not  yet  known  to  the  millions.  Hereafter, 
all  expositions  will  be  compared  with  that  of 
Chicago,  and  it  will  be  many  days  until  there 
is  found  a city  rich  and  ambitious  enough  to 
enter  into  competition.  The  best  situated  of 
cities  to  entertain  the  world  is  Brooklyn.  The 
territory  between  the  city  and  Coney  Island  is 
wonderfully  adapted  for  a White  City,  and 
there  is  land  where  the  glories  of  Venice  can 
be  revived  in  canals  and  lagoons  with  salt 
tidal  waters.  Brooklyn  might  have  won  this 
world’s  fair  if  she  had  taken  the  field  in  time. 
Maybe  it  is  fortunate  that  she  did  not.  The 
next  time  there  is  such  a chance  it  will  be  her 
fault  and  misfortune,  too,  if  she  does  not  im- 
prove it.  Brooklyn  needs  an  auditorium, 
ample  for  6,000  people,  and  of  good  acoustic 
properties,  exceeding  that  of  Chicago  in 
capacity  and  facility,  and  then  she  can  com- 
mand the  world’s  congresses  and  the  conven- 
tions of  the  continent,  and  the  hotel  privileges 
will  include  all  between  the  Coney  Island  beach 
and  Central  Park.  Brooklyn  has  not  been 
fully  aroused  to  her  great  hereafter  in  this 
world.  Murat  Halstead. 


We  will  send  to  any  address  post-paid, 
Volume  1 of  the  Monthly,  bound  by  Neu- 
mann Bros.,  book-binders  to  the  Institute,  at 
the  following  rates:  in  cloth,  $1.30;  in  roan 
or  sheep,  $1.45  ; in  morocco,  $1.85. 
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The  Art  Department' s Exhibit , 


The  Pratt  Institute  Exhibit  at  the  World’s  Co- 
lumbian Exposition. 

THE  Department  of  Liberal  Arts,  which  at 
one  time  bade  fair  to  be  crowded  out  of  the 
great  Exposition  buildings, was  finally  assigned 
one  end  of  the  second  floor  of  the  Manufac- 
turers’ Building,  the  leviathan  of  these  great 
structures.  Fortunately  the  end  assigned  was 
that  toward  the  Administration  Building  and 
the  Court  of  Honor,  a location  which  attracts 
more  visitors  than  any  other  part  of  the  gal- 
lery. 

In  this  department,  with  its  intersecting 
galleries,  the  kindergartens,  public  schools, 
colleges  and  universities,  art  schools,  and 
schools  for  manual  training  are  all  represented 
by  their  best  work,  and  a tour  of  the  depart- 
ment is  a most  interesting  and  surprising 
journey. 

The  student  from  Pratt  Institute  will  natur- 
ally look  first  for  the  Institute  exhibit.  This 
is  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  gallery, 
overlooking  the  Court  of  Honor,  so  that,  011 
the  opening  day,  May  xst,  the  exercises  in 
front  of  the  Administration  Building  and  the 
unveiling  of  the  great  statue  of  the  Republic 
could  be  seen  from  the  windows  of  the  ex- 
hibit. The  catalogue  of  the  New  York  edu- 
cational section  will  begin  at  this  corner,  thus 
making  Pratt  Institute  the  first  entry.  There 
is  also  in  preparation  a chart  of  the  whole 
educational  section,  a copy  of  which  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  Institute  exhibit  for  the  guidance 
of  visitors. 


The  principal  entrances  to  the  grounds  are 
at  57th  street,  reached  by  the  cable  cars,  60th 
street,  near  which  the  express  trains  from 
Van  Buren  street  have  their  terminus,  the 
Transportation  Building,  where  the  elevated 
road,  leaving  the  city  at  Congress  street,  has 
its  station  : and  the  suburban  trains  on  the 
Illinois  Central  stop  near  all  these  gates  and 
also  near  the  64th  street  entrance. 

The  most  impressive  entrance  to  the  grounds 
is  by  water.  Boats  leave  the  Van  Buren 
Street  pier,  among  them  the  new  whaleback, 
“ Christopher  Columbus,”  at  brief  intervals, 
and  make  the  journey  in  half  to  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  which  is  about  the  time  occupied 
by  the  suburban  trains,  but  not  so  long  as 
that  required  by  the  elevated  trains.  The  ex- 
press trains  take  only  fifteen  minutes. 

Of  all  these  entrances,  those  at  57th  and 
60th  Streets  are  farthest  from  the  Manufac- 
turers’ Building,  a fact  which  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  if  one  is  planning  to 
go  directly  to  that  building,  as  there  will  be 
walking  enough  after  one  is  inside  its  walls. 
If,  however,  these  entrances  are  chosen,  the 
Intra-mural  elevated  trains,  which  encircle 
the  grounds,  will  carry  one  to  the  Adminis- 
tration Building  for  ten  cents,  and  from  there 
it  is  but  a short  walk  to  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  Manufacturers’  Building. 

As  one  mounts  the  stairs  into  the  gallery, 
one  catches  sight  of  the  familiar  legend,  ” De- 
partment of  Domestic  Science,”  and  sliortfy 
after  the  full  name  of  the  Institute  comes  into 
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view,  printed  across  the  central  space  of  the 
cornice  of  the  exhibit. 

The  space  occupied  is  25  by  90  feet,  along 
the  south  wall  of  the  gallery,  lighted  by  tall 
windows  and  a glazed  roof,  the  light  being 
softened  by  curtains  of  cream  color.  A roof 
is  now  being  put  over  the  exhibit  that  will 
still  further  modify  the  light. 

The  space  is  divided  into  six  main  sections, 
each,  with  the  exception  of  the  central  one, 
being  devoted  to  a department.  The  cornices 
and  framework  are  of  oak  and  the  partitions 
of  brown  sacking,  which  makes  an  admirable 
background.  Doorways  open  from  each  de- 
partment into  the  next,  the  name  of  the  de- 
partment being  placed  over  the  doorway  ; so 
that,  inside  or  outside  of  the  exhibit,  the 
visitor  can  not  mistake  it  for  any  other  ex- 
hibit. 

Along  the  front  of  the  space  runs  the  main 
aisle,  another  aisle  entering  it  at  right  angles 
just  opposite  the  central  department. 

As  one  comes  down  this  central  aisle,  the 
exhibit  looks  ver}^  inviting,  for  one  looks 
straight  into  a miniature  reading-room,  with 
chairs,  tables,  papers,  and  magazines.  Many 
a weary  sight-seer  drops  into  a chair,  obliv- 
ious of  everything  but  his  fatigue,  but  as  he 
becomes  rested  he  becomes  also  interested, 
and  he  generally  registers  and  asks  for  a cata- 
logue before  he  goes  away. 

Before  entering  into  a description  of  the  ex- 
hibit, we  may  take  a look  at  our  neighbors. 


In  the  corner,  on  our  left,  is  an  office  belong- 
ing to  the  company  having  charge  of  the 
various  restaurants,  opposite  is  the  Florida 
educational  exhibit,  on  our  right  that  of  the 
Troy  Polytechnic  School,  and  beyond  that 
the  office  of  the  Department  of  Liberal 
Arts,  of  which  Dr.  Selim  H.  Peabody,  of 
Illinois,  is  president.  Mr.  W.  O.  Pratt, 
formerly  of  Pratt  Institute,  is  in  charge  of  the 
sub-section  of  Charities  and  Corrections  and 
is  also  engaged  in  making  a catalogue  of  the 
entire  Department. 

For  four  weeks  before  the  opening,  three 
Directors  of  Pratt  Institute,  with  two  carpen- 
ters and  two  assistants,  were  occupied  in  the 
instalment  of  the  exhibit.  The  weather  was 
cold  and  rainy,  even  stormy,  the  grounds  a 
sea  of  mud,  the  buildings  damp  and  chilly  in 
the  extreme.  The  inconveniences  and  delays 
were  very  trying,  the  actual  work  of  installing 
was  arduous,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  when  it  was  done  the  Directors  breathed 
a sigh  of  relief  and  took  the  first  train  for 
home.  The  results  of  their  work  are  so  har- 
monious, so  complete,  that  the  magnitude  of 
the  undertaking  and  the  labor  are  apt  to  be 
lost  sight  of  by  one  who  sees  the  completed 
exhibit. 

The  Domestic  Science  Department  is  the 
one  nearest  the  visitor  who  enters  by  the 
corner  stairway.  It  contains  four  cases,  called, 
from  their  contents,  the  Hygiene  and  Home- 
nursing, Household  Science,  Chemistry,  and 
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Biology  ana  Physiology  cases.  In  the  first 
may  be  found  copies  of  the  Housekeeper’s  ac- 
count-book prepared  by  the  Department, 
specimens  of  wall-papers,  kindergarten-papers, 
and  draperies  tested  for  arsenic,  apparatus  for 
experiments  in  ventilation,  etc.  There  are 
also  reduced  models  of  a bed  made  up  as  it 
should  be  for  an  invalid,  with  tiny  bandages, 
tourniquets,  stupe-wringers,  etc.  A long- 
suffering  doll,  bound  up  from  head  to  foot, 
shows  the  use  of  various  bandages  and  gives 
rise  to  much  humorous  comment. 

The  Household  Science  case,  the  fine  sew- 
ing, and  the  laundry-work  attract  much  atten- 
tion. The  exquisite  handkerchiefs  and  laces, 
looking  as  if  fresh  from  the  makers’  or  dealers’ 
hands,  are  very  much  admired.  It  is  hard  to 
convince  people  that  no  iron  lias  been  used  in 
pressing  these. 

In  the  third  case,  the  photographs  of  cele- 
brated chemists  look  down  approvingly  upon 
the  contents  of  students’  note-books,  opened 
and  fastened  back  at  significant  pages,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  case  being  occupied  by  the 
apparatus  used  in  the  chemical  and  physical 
laboratories  by  the  normal  class  in  domestic 
science,  and  various  tests,  of  salt,  of  wall- 
papers, etc. 

In  the  case  of  biology  and  physiology  are 
sets  of  food-museums,  physiological  casts, 
slides  showing  results  of  class-investigations 
in  bacteriology,  and  the  books  most  used  as 
authority  by  the  students.  This  case  contains 
also  the  sets  of  colored  blocks,  showing  the 
constituents  of  the  normal  human  body.  Upon 
the  wall  above  the  flat  cases  are  the  outlines 
of  the  course  of  study  in  the  department,  and 
charts  showing  the  nutritive  value  of  various 
foods. 

Many  visitors  to  this  department  have 
copied  these  charts  or  taken  notes  of  the  ex- 
hibit, which  has  proved  to  be  very  suggestive. 
It  is  unique  among  the  educational  exhibits. 
In  the  Domestic  Art  section,  even  men  and 
boys  grow  enthusiastic  over  the  hats  and 
gowns  exhibited,  and  in  spite  of  the  labels 
“Students’  Work,’’  scattered  liberally  in 
every  case,  some  one  comes  occasionally  to 
the  curator  and  asks,  “Did  the  students  do 
all  that  work?’’  The  parallel  course  in 
drawing  seems  to  strike  people  as  a new  and 
excellent  idea. 

“That’s  the  kind  of  work  I was  taught  to 
do,’’ say  the  elderly  women,  looking  at  the 
fine  sewing  and  the  beautiful  patching  and 
darning,  and  every  one  looks  approval  of  the 
children’s  course  in  plain  sewing. 

“All  handwork?  Is  it  possible?’’  is  the 


frequent  exclamation.  A small,  dark-eyed 
visitor  of  two  years  was  enchanted  with  the 
large  doll  dressed  by  the  children,  and  called 
out  to  her  mother,  “S’e  hoi’ in’  her  d’ess 
np  ! ’’  which  was  true,  as  her  white  gown  had 
been  tucked  into  her  hand  in  order  to  show 
the  fine  stitching  of  the  petticoat.  There  is 
a great  deal  of  darning  and  patching  shown 
by  the  English  and  German  schools  in  the 
Woman’s  Building,  but  I am  glad  to  say  that 
the  work  of  the  Pratt  Institute  sewing-classes 
holds  its  own  even  with  these  formidable 
rivals.  We  found  that  women  visitors  were 
much  interested  to  hear  that  the  lay-figures 
on  which  the  gowns  were  exhibited  were  not 
the  ordinary  dressmaker’s  dummies,  but  were 
made  according  to  the  proportions  of  a normal 
human  figure. 

From  the  interest  shown  in  every  such 
piece  of  information,  it  could  easily  be  seen 
that  the  soil  was  ready  for  the  planting  of  the 
seeds  of  progress.  If  the  Pratt  Institute  ex- 
hibit accomplishes  nothing  else,  it  should  be 
considered  worth  all  the  trouble  and  expense 
the  Institute  has  undergone,  that  the  exhibit 
has  been  full  of  suggestion  to  so  many  people, 
showing  them  ideas  carried  into  practice  which 
will  open  to  them  entirely  new  lines  of 
thought. 

The  Fine  Arts  Department  has  the  next 
space,  and  is  attractive  in  many  ways.  Its 
arrangement  is  excellent.  The  end  walls  are 
covered  with  drawings,  sketches,  water 
colors  and  oils,  one  side  of  one  panel  being 
covered  with  the  architectural  and  machine 
drawings. 

The  examples  of  clay-modeling  occupy  a 
central  case  and  are  examined  with  interest. 
The  articles  sent  by  the  wood-carving  class 
are  often  praised,  and  standing  between  the 
cases,  here  and  there,  give  a furnished  air  to 
the  space.  It  is  flattering,  and  at  the  same 
time  rather  funny,  that  by  the  time  visitors 
have  come  thus  far  they  begin  to  think  that 
Pratt  Institute  teaches  everything,  and  when 
they  see  the  label,  “Students’  Designs,’’  in 
the  case  of  silks,  some  of  them  inquire  if  the 
silks  were  made  at  the  Institute.  I suppose 
it  would  not  cause  them  much  additional 
surprise  to  find  that  spinning  and  weaving 
were  in  the  curriculum.  The  fact  that 
students’  designs  are  frequently  bought  by 
manufacturers  and  carried  out  in  textures  and 
in  metals  makes  its  impression.  The  art- 
embroidery  case  in  this  section  is  very  effec- 
tive, and  I have  been  sorry  that  the  work 
could  not  have  been  shown  in  duplicate  in  the 
Woman’s  Building,  among  other  work  of  the 
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same  kind.  It  would  stand  the  comparison 
very  well. 

The  Library  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce share  the  central  space.  In  the  latter, 
against  the  central  pillar,  is  placed  the  bust  of 
the  founder  of  the  Institute.  More  than  any- 
thing else,  it  makes  the  place  homelike  to  those 
in  charge  ; and  to  visitors  the  kindly,  serious 
face  must  make  evident  the  spirit  which 
started  this  great  educational  movement,  and 
whose  influence  continues  to  go  forth  in  ever- 
widening  channels. 

The  table  beneath  holds  part  of  the  work  of 
the  Commerce  classes,  the  albums  of  speci- 
mens of  typewriting  and  shorthand,  the  text- 
books used  in  the  department,  the  students’ 
work  in  bookkeeping,  etc.,  the  remainder 
being  framed  and  hung  upon  the  side  wall. 
The  Norman  P.  Heffley  shorthand  library, 
containing  many  old,  rare,  and  interesting 
volumes,  has  been  brought  here  bodily,  and 
occupies  a large  case  in  this  department. 
The  accession-record  and  card-catalogue  of 
the  same,  made  by  one  of  this  year’s  library 
class,  are  placed  on  the  table  before  the  case.. 

The  Kindergarten  Department,  whose  work 
is  represented  by  books  of  specimens  of  weav- 
ing, pricking,  folding,  etc.,  done  by  the 
students  of  the  Normal  class,  has  had  desk- 
room  given  it  in  this  section,  though  it  might 
more  accurately  have  been  placed  with  the 
High  School  exhibit,  had  space  been  available 
there. 


It  was  not  possible  for  the  library  to  show 
its  methods  except  incidentally  through  the 
work  of  its  classes.  Hence  its  exhibit  con- 
sists of  a card-catalogue  of  a thousand 
volumes,  made  by  students  of  the  class  of 
1891-92,  an  accession-book,  shelf-list,  appli- 
cation-file, order-list,  and  charging-system 
prepared  by  this  year’s  class.  Specimens  of 
its  reference- lists  are  kept  on  the  table  for  in- 
spection, and  the  leading  magazines  and  criti- 
cal papers,  with  two  Chicago  dailies,  are  kept 
on  the  racks,  the  former  in  new,  fresh, 
enameled  binders,  presenting  a very  attractive 
appearance. 

This  is  the  office  of  the  exhibit,  the  register 
of  visitors  being  placed  on  the  table.  The 
circulars,  catalogues,  and  records  are  kept 
here  for  distribution,  also  two  sets  of  Thk 
Monthly,  which  people  show  a flattering 
propensity  to  carry  away. 

In  no  other  part  of  the  grounds  can  an 
entire  library  system  be  found,  since  the  Com- 
parative Library  Exhibit  in  the  Government 
Building,  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, gives  a variety  of  methods  of 
classifying,  cataloguing,  and  charging.  Until 
quite  lately  this  exhibit  was  not  completed, 
so  that  for  six  or  seven  weeks  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  Fair,  if  one  would  see  the  working 
system  of  a library,  there  was  nowhere  to  go 
except  t6  the  Pratt  Institute  exhibit. 

The  High  School  is  directly  to  the  left  of 
the  central  section,  and  is  an  epitome  of  the 
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The  Science  and  Technology  Display. 


other  departments,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  features  and  the  addition  of  a great 
many. 

The  academic  work,  shown  in  note-books 
and  frames,  occupies  both  sides  of  a panel 
and  a table  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  space, 
with  another  table  opposite  containing  the 
shopwork,  in  wood  and  iron,  of  the  High 
School  boys. 

In  a tall  case  on  one  side  is  placed  the  work 
in  Domestic  Art,  consisting  of  hats  and  gowns, 
with  the  parallel  course  in  drawing,  the 
work  of  the  High  School  girls,  while  the 
wood-carving  and  Domestic  Science  work  oc- 
cupy a second  case,  giving  space  also  to  the 
exhibit  of  plain  sewing. 

On  the  opposite  partition  the  High  School 
work  in  drawing  is  shown,  divided  into  con- 
structive, decorative,  and  representative  draw- 
ing. 

The  wrought-iron  work  and  the  grad- 
uating-gowns  divide  the  admiration  chiefly  in 
the  industrial  exhibit  of  this  department. 

Among  the  novelties  of  the  academic  ex- 
hibit, visitors  seem  to  be  impressed  by  the 
miniature  blackboard,  showing  the  issue  of 
the  Pratt  Institute  Daily  News  for  March 
27,  1893.  The  photographs  of  the  election 
ceremonies  held  last  November  are  also  re- 
garded with  interest.  Opposite  the  blackboard 
are  hung  the  framed  original  drawings  of  illus- 
trations by  the  students  which  have  appeared 
in  The  Monthly,  program  of  the  Monday 


Voluntaries,  etc.  The  work  in  English,  with 
its  accompanying  drawings,  will  probably  at- 
tract much  attention  from  educators  when  the 
Educational  Congress  bring  them  here  in 
July. 

But  one  department  remains,  that  of  Science 
and  Technology.  There  are  several  manual 
training-schools  which  have  exhibits  in  this 
aisle,  so  that  comparison  is  easier  for  this  de- 
partment than  for  the  others ; and  on  the 
whole,  the  exhibit  does  not  suffer.  If  another 
exhibit  shows  more  elaborate  work  in  plumb- 
ing, this  outdoes  it  in  carpentry,  or  fresco- 
work,  or  in  some  other  branch,  and  in  no 
other  manual  training  exhibit  have  I seen  as 
great  a variety  of  work.  The  fresco-work  oc- 
cupies the  end-partition  next  the  High  School, 
and  the  sign-painting  and  plumbing  are 
shown  against  the  south  wall.  The  other 
end  of  the  space  is  left  for  the  wood-work  and 
the  small  house,  made  by  the  evening  classes 
in  carpentry  and  house-painting.  In  the 
centre  of  the  space  are  the  engines,  and  the 
cases  containing  apparatus,  with  the  note- 
books and  text-books  on  the  adjoining 
tables.  Every  evening,  after  half  past  four, 
when  the  workmen  about  the  building  have  fin- 
ished their  work,  they  may  be  seen  examining 
the  various  exhibits,  and  this  department 
never  fails  to  attract  their  attention.  They 
read  the  placards  carefully  and  examine  the 
work  thoroughly.  Even  women  exclaim 
over  the  small  house,  try  the  door,  look  into 
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the  windows,  etc.  It  has  been  fitted  with  a 
lock  and  key,  and  makes  an  indispensable 
store-room. 

The  exhibit,  as  a whole,  seems  to  have 
made  a greater  impression  than  any  of  its 
parts,  and  many  persons  have  remarked  on 
its  unity,  harmony,  and  comprehensiveness, 
and  on  its  tasteful  arrangement.  So  far,  I have 
seen  no  other  exhibit  covering  the  same  ground. 

Another  feature  of  the  work  which  has 
appealed  to  many  persons  is  its  practicality, 
its  application  to  the  problems  of  living,  and 
its  ability  to  bring  out  talent  and  to  provide  it 
wfith  a market  for  its  achievements. 

The  curators  try  not  to  feel  unduly  puffed 
up  over  the  praises  that  they  hear,  but  they 
are  sure  that  the  students  who  have  contrib- 
uted so  much  painstaking  toil  to  this  exhibit 
would  feel  fully  repaid  if  they  could  hear  the 
flattering  things  that  are  said  of  it,  and  realize 
what  a revelation  of  the  possibilities  of  indus- 
trial education  it  has  been  to  numbers  of 
people. 

The  exhibit  of  the  women  graduates  of  the 
Institute,  in  the  Woman’s  Building,  must  not 
be  overlooked.  There  is  no  one  building  on 
the  grounds  which  excites  more  curiosity  and 
attracts  more  visitors  than  this.  It  is  crow'ded 
from  morning  to  night,  and  the  Institute  ex- 
hibit, being  on  the  ground  floor,  comes  in  for  a 
good  share  of  attention.  To  many  people 
stairs  seem  insurmountable,  and  the  exhibit  is 
fortunate  which  has  been  placed  on  the  main 
floor  of  any  building. 

The  original  plan  was  to  make  a room  of 
the  exhibit,  with  the  Sloane  rug  on  the  floor 
and  the  beautifully  carved  chairs  standing  on 
the  rugs  ; but  as  no  power  could  keep  people 
from  treading  on  the  rug  with  muddy  boots 
(and  they  never  seemed  to  think  of  it  as  a part 
of  the  exhibit),  or  from  sitting  in  the  chairs, 
the  plan  had  to  be  given  up.  The  rug  was 
therefore  hung  up  in  one  of  the  upright 


cases,  and  the  chairs  placed  on  small  tables. 

The  room  in  which  the  exhibit  is  placed  is 
called  the  educational  room,  and  the  neighbor- 
ing exhibit  is  that  of  the  New  York  School  of 
Applied  Design.  The  case  containing  the 
art  embroidery,  the  dainty  blue  and  white 
cradle,  and  the  silks  made  from  students’ 
designs,  forms  one  partition  of  the  room,  while 
the  flat  cases,  containing  the  work  in  china 
decoration,  designs  executed  in  gold  and 
silver,  laundry  work,  and  domestic  science 
work,  form  the  other  boundary.  A single  tall 
case  contains  the  plain  sewing,  a large  case 
against  one  wall  is  occupied  by  hats,  bonnets, 
cloaks,  and  gowns,  and  the  bookcase  stands 
against  another  wall.  The  clay  heads  are 
placed  above  the  bookcase,  and  some  of  the 
framed  designs  flank  it  on  both  sides.  Other 
designs  depend  from  the  front  of  the  flat  cases, 
and  the  framed  typewriting  work  is  hung 
against  the  wall. 

If  there  were  a curator  constantly  in  charge 
here  she  would  be  kept  busy  giving  informa- 
tion ; for,  while  people  eagerly  carry  away  the 
pretty  little  handbook  concerning  the  exhibit, 
they  don't  want  to  stop  and  read  it  on  the 
spot  in  order  to  get  the  answer  to  their  ques- 
tions. During  occasional  visits  to  the  exhibit, 
I always  found  persons  in  the  room,  and  heard 
admiring  and  wondering  exclamations  in 
regard  to  the  work.  One  thing  has  been  made 
very  plain  to  me  in  what  I have  seen  and 
heard  of  visitors  at  both  exhibits : that  the 
moment  the  work  of  women  is  taken  up  in- 
telligently and  taught  as  a science  or  an  art, 
that  moment  the  wavering  allegiance  of  women 
whose  intellectual  powers  have  led  them  to 
seek  a life-work  in  other  lines,  turns  again  to 
the  domestic  field  as  to  a native  element. 
They  begin  to  see  that  their  sphere  is  large 
enough,  if  looked  at  in  the  right  way,  to  oc- 
cupy many  generations  of  women,  and  that  the 
work  is  of  the  sort  to  revolutionize  the  world. 


The  New  Fine  Arts  Building. 


THE  writer  counts  it  a very  great  privilege 
to  have  been  so  early  associated  with  Mr. 
Charles  Pratt  in  his  work  at  Pratt  Institute.  It 
was  a cold,  disagreeable  day  in  the  early  part 
of  1887  when  the  first  visit  was  made  to  Brook- 
lyn. The  walls  of  the  main  Institute  of  the 
building  had  j ust  been  completed.  There  were 
no  partitions  on  any  of  the  floors,  and  no 
preparations  had  been  made  for  any  additional 
buildings.  In  fact,  at  that  time,  Mr.  Pratt  had 
not  fully  decided  what  he  would  do,  and  I was 
asked  to  say  nothing  concerning  the  proposed 


work.  No  one  in  the  immediate  vicinity  knew 
for  what  purpose  the  building  was  erected,  and 
for  some  time  people  living  upon  the  adjoining 
streets  spoke  of  it  as  a future  tin  can  factory, 
or  a building  for  the  manufacture  of  machin- 
ery. 

When  Mr.  Pratt  fully  decided  upon  his  great 
and  grand  work,  he  often  said,  “ We  shall  ex- 
periment with  this  building.  Many  mistakes 
will  be  made.  In  the  future,  we  will  build 
other  buildings,  and  profit  by  our  experience.” 
Before  any  effort  was  made,  however,  to  open 
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the  main  building,  foundations  were  laid  for 
the  buildings  at  present  occupied  by  the  De- 
partment of  Science  and  Technology. 

When  matters  became  more  settled,  Mr. 
Pratt  in  his  characteristic  way  said,  “ Here 
are  six  floors.  You  may  decide  which  floor 
you  want  for  the  Art  Department,  and  draw 
plans  for  division  into  rooms.”  The  sixth 
floor  was  carefully  examined,  but  its  evident 


FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN 


fitness  for  the  kitchens  of  the  future  cooking 
school  reserved  it.  The  fifth  floor  was  too 
far  up  without  being  cpiite  on  top.  The 
fourth  floor  offered  a happy  medium,  not 
being  too  far  removed  from  the  basement  in 
case  the  elevator  could  not  always  be  used, 
and  yet  far  enough  above  the  buildings  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  to  avoid  reflected  light. 

In  the  fall  of  1887,  a small  class  for  drawing 
assembled  in  what  is  now  known  as 
Room  43.  A stove  was  placed  in  one 
corner  of  the  room,  for  the  building  at 
that  time  had  no  system  of  heating.  Two 
or  three  students  were  employed  in  cast 
drawing,  two  or  three  in  mechanical 
drawing,  and  about  the  same  number 
architectural  drawing. 
These  small  classes  constituted  what  was 
called  the  Drawing  Department,  since 
developed  into  the 
Department  of  Fine 
and  Industrial  Arts, 
and  that  little  class 
was  the  beginning  of 
the  great  work  of 
Pratt  Institute. 
Later,  it  was  decided 
to  open  an  evening 
class  and  applicants 
were  interviewed  in 
the  room  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Circulat- 
ing Library.  Here 
by  the  light  of  a dim 
oil  lamp  we  spent 
two  or  three  even- 
ings interv  iewing 
stray  applicants  who 
happened  in,  one  or 
two  at  a time.  An 
evening  class  was  at 
last  formed,  and  the 
work  developed  rap- 
idly. 

Meantime,  parti- 
tions being  erected 
upon  other  floors  of 
the  main  building, 
other  lines  of  work 
were  establ  i s h e d , 
and  in  a comparatively  short  time  the 
necessity  for  larger  quarters  became  very 
apparent.  The  building  now  occupied  by 
the  machine  and  wood-working  rooms  in- 
cluded at  that  time  only  two  stories. 
In  conversation  with  Mr.  Pratt  one  morn- 
ing, the  suggestion  was  made  that  it  be 
carried  to  five  stories  and  connected  by  a 
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bridge  with  the  main  building.  Some 
of  the  contractors  were  at  that  time  in 
the  Institute  ; in  less  than  ten  min- 
utes, Mr.  Pratt  was  talking  with  them 
regarding  the  proposed  additions,  and 
only  a few  weeks  elapsed  before  work 
commenced.  This  addition  gave  the 
Art  Department  six  additional  rooms, 
and  the  Departments  of  Science  and 
Technology,  Domestic 
Science,  and  Com- 
merce, extended  their 
work  to  occupy  the 
two  other  floors. 

Where  the  present 
High  School  Building 
stands,  were  two  small 
wooden  struct  u res, 
and  Mr.  Pratt  often 
talked  of  utilizing  the 
space  for  various  pur- 
poses. He  was  urged 
by  several  of  those 
now  connected  with 
the  Institute  to  save 
the  space  for  a high 
school  building,  which 
we  all  believed  would 
be  very  necessary  in 
the  near  future  as  the 
work  of  that  depart- 
ment was  so  rapidly 
outgrowing  its  quar- 
ters in  the  main  build- 
ing. Mr.  Pratt,  how- 
ever, thought  that 
such  a structure  would 
cut  off  much  light, 
and  at  last  gave  up 
the  idea  of  construct- 
ing a building  on  the 
proposed  site.  One 
morning  he  came  to 
the  Institute  and  talked  the  matter  over  again. 
At  three  o’clock  the  same  afternoon,  he  re- 
turned from  his  business  in  New  York  and 
discussed  the  matter  at  great  length.  Sketches 
were  shortly  afterward  prepared,  and  one  of  the 
last  acts  of  Mr.  Pratt’s  life  was  to  say  the  word 
causing  the  erection  of  the  building  at  present 
in  use  hjr  the  High  School  of  Pratt  Institute. 

Many  used  to  laugh  at  Mr.  Pratt  for  con- 
structing such  large  buildings  without  know- 
ing definitely  for  what  they  were  to  be  used. 
At  times  he  was  asked  if  the  classes  did  not 
look  lonesome  ; but^  even  then  he  was  mak- 
ing plans  for  much  larger  additions.  The  land 
in  front  of  the  main  building  was  partly  cov- 


SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN 

ered  with  old,  ramshackle  structures,  and 
surrounded  by  a tumble- down  board  fence. 
The  ground  was  cleared  and  surrounded  by  a 
new  fence  ; yet  in  the  preparation  of  this  lot  as 
a plav-ground,  Mr.  Pratt  planned  that  another 
building  should  be  constructed  in  the  near 
future.  Many  sketches  were  made  for  one 
large  building,  other  sketches  for  a series  of 
buildings  to  occupy  a large  portion  ol  the 
space.  Some  of  those  rough  sketches  made  by 
Mr.  Pratt  are  in  my  possession,  and  are  greatly 
treasured  in  memory  of  the  generous  heart  that 
loved  to  give  and  gave  so  thoughtfully.  Ex- 
tensive plans  were  finally  made  for  a very  large 
building  to  contain  an  auditorium  with  a seat- 
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ing  capacity  of  fifteen  hundred  people.  There 
were  also  to  be  numerous  halls  and  rooms  for 
class  purposes.  Matters  seemed  quite  fully 
settled  when  Mr.  Pratt  went  to  Europe  for  the 
summer  of  1890,  where,  gaining  further  infor- 
mation, he  cabled  back  to  hold  everything 
for  further  consideration. 

It  happened  to  be  the  good  fortune  of  the 
Director  of  Science  and  Technology  and  my- 
self to  return  upon  the  same  steamer  with  Mr. 
Pratt  in  September,  1890,  and  we  shall  never 
forget  the  eagerness  with  which  he  talked  over 
the  construction  of  a new  building.  He  opened 
the  subject  five  minutes  after  meeting  us  on 
board  the  steamer,  and  when  it  was  suggested 
by  some  one  that  he  wait  until  a later  hour  be- 


THIRD TlOQR  plan 


fore  beginning  work  again,  he  replied  to  the 
effect  that  he  was  so  eager  he  could  not  wait. 
The  plans  were  the  topic  in  discussion  the  en- 
tire voyage.  Many  sketches  were  made,  and 
hours  were  spent  in  conversation  upon  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Institute,  and  what  would 
be  best  for  the  future  growth  and  development 
of  the  departments. 

In  the  few  months  that  followed,  attention 
was  given  to  the  High  School  Building  which 
seemed  to  require  first  thought  ; then  Mr. 
Pratt’s  sudden  death  occurred.  His  sons, 
however,  took  up  the  work  with  a noble  spirit 
of  generosity,  and  promptly  said,  “We  desire 
to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  carry  out 
every  known  and  expressed  wish.’’  It  was 
finally  decided  that  a Fine  Arts 

Building  should  be  erected  as  a memo- 

| rial,  to  contain  the  library,  reading- 
rooms,  auditorium,  art  museum,  and 
the  department  of  art. 

The  building  now  in  process  of  con- 
struction will  be  135  feet  front  by  175 
feet  deep;  it  will  be  four  stories  high, 
and  the  proportions  and  decorations 
will  be  classical  in 
feeling.  The  whole 
will  be  in  the  best 
style  of  the  Renais- 
sance. An  entrance 
thirty  feet  wide  will 
admit  visitors  to  an 
interior  court  40x60 
feet,  lighted  from  the 
roof.  On  the  right 
of  the  entrance  and 
of  this  interior  court 
will  be  placed  the 

-J  L rooms  of  the  circulat- 

' JH  ing  department  of  the 

J STUO.C  y library,  and  on  the 

1 fl  left  will  be  situated 

large  reading  and  ref- 
erence-roo  ms,  and 
also  an  art  reference 
room  in  which  stu- 
dents may  work  at 
tables  and  consult 
books  and  photo- 
graphs. Behind  the 
court  will  be  placed 
the  auditorium, which 
will  have  a seating 
capacity  of  about  six 
hundred.  This  room 
will  be  beautifully 
decorated,  as  will  also 
the  other  rooms  of 
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the  first  floor.  As- 
cending from  the  in- 
terior court  will  be 
a broad  staircase 
thirteeen  feet  wide, 
broken  by  two  land- 
ings, the  main  stair- 
way leading  direct- 
ly into  the  art  mu- 
seum on  the  second 
floor.  At  the  head 
of  the  stairs  will  be 
placed  a copy  of  the 
Winged  Victory  of 
Samothrace,  the  or- 
iginal of  which  is  at 
the  Louvre.  About 
the  open  court  on 
each  floor  level  will 
extend  broad  bal- 
conies, doors  open- 
ing from  these  bal- 
conies to  the  read- 
ing-r  ooms.  The 
second  floor  will  be 
devoted  to  the  art 
museum  ; one  series 
of  rooms  will  be 
filled  with  casts  il- 
lustrating the  devel- 
opment of  architect- 
ure and  sculpture, 
and  another  series 


fourth  floor  plan 


will  be  devoted  to  ceramics, 
wood-carving,  wrought 
iron,  textiles,  etc.  In  addi- 
tion, there  will  be  a gallery 
for  exhibitions  of  pictures. 
A small  lecture  room  and 
reception  room  will  also  be 
located  on  the  second  floor. 

The  third  and  fourth 
floors  will  be  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  department  of 
art.  Four  large  studios  will 
be  lighted  by  direct  north 
light,  and  eight  studios  by 
both  side  and  top  light. 
Three  rooms  will  be  de- 
voted to  architecture  ; two 
to  design  ; two  to  art 
needlework  ; and  one  to 
wood-carving.  Besides 
these  rooms,  there  will  be 
a lecture-room,  and  general 
offices  for  the  instructors. 

All  rooms  of  the  second, 
floors  will  connect  with  the 


The  New  Building  for  Fine  Arts  and  Library  Departments . 


third  and  fourth  inner  court,  the  walls  of  which  will  be  hung 
balcony  about  the  with  a large  collection  of  Braun  photographs. 
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illustrating  the  historic  schools  of  sculpture, 
painting,  and  architecture.  Persons  visiting 
the  library  or  the  museum  may  study  these 
photographs  without  disturbing  the  classes  at 
work.  If  students  of  the  department  of  art 
wish  to  study  the  photographs,  they  have 
simply  to  pass  from  classrooms  to  the  balcony, 
the  latter  being  of  sufficient  width  to  accommo- 
date easels  or  tables  ; advanced  students  may 
also  work  from  the  casts  and  other  material 
of  the  museum. 

Excavations  for  the  new  building  are  com- 
pleted and  it  is  hoped  that  the  structure  will 
be  ready  for  the  admission  of  students  in  Sep- 
tember, 1894.  Walter  S.  Perry, 

Director  of  the  Department  of  Art. 


PRATT  INSTITUTE  CONDENSED  DIRECTORY. 

“ Be  true  to  your  work,  and  your  work  will  be  true 
to  you.” 

Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Founded  by  Charles  Pratt  for  the  promotion  of  art, 
science,  literature,  industry  and  thrilt. 

Location — Main  buildings  on  Ryerson  street  between 
De  Kalb  and  Willoughby  avenue. 

■General  Offices — No.  215  Ryerson  street,  main 
building,  second  floor. 

Board  of  Trustees — Charles  M.  Pratt,  President ; 
George  D.  Pratt;  Frederic  B.  Pratt,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 

General  Information,  Registration,  Sales  Depart- 
ment, Ushers,  etc.,  at  General  Offices.  N.  P. 
Heffley,  Assistant  Secretary;  M.  Adelaide  Bird, 
Registrar  ; L.  Norton,  Cashier. 

Pratt  Institute  Free  Library  and  Reading 
Room — Main  ouilding,  first  floor.  Hours,  circu- 
lating department,  9 a.  m.  to  6 p m.,  and  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  9 a.  m.  to  9.30  p.  m. 
Reading  room,  9 A.  M.  to  9.30  P.  M. ; 40,000  vol- 
umes ; 200  periodicals. 

Astral  Branch,  74  India  street,  Greenpoint. 

South  Third  Street  Delivery,  754  Driggs  avenue. 
The  Thrift — J.  Hollis  Gibson,  Assistant  Manager. 
Main  building,  second  floor — General  Office. 
Investment  branch,  deposit  branch,  loan  branch. 
Technical  Museum — Main  building,  fifth  floor. 

J.  Frederick  Hopkins,  Associate  Director. 

Departments. 

High  School — W.  A.  McAndrew,  Principal ; Emma 
A.  Winship,  Secretary. 

Office — High  School  Building,  second  floor. 

Classes : language,  history,  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, drawing,  manual  traming. 

.Department  of  Industrial  and  Fine  Arts — W.  S. 
Perry,  Director ; Harriet  M.  Cox,  Clara  L.  Fair- 
field,  Secretaries.  Office,  Main  Building,  Fourth 
floor. 

Classes — Regular  Art  Course  includes  antique, 
life,  anatomy,  color,  sketching,  and  composition. 
Normal  Art  Course  includes  freehand  and  instru- 
mental drawing,  antique,  color,  design,  clay- 
■modeling,  sketching,  and  compositionts.  Clay- 
Modeling  includes  ornament,  antique,  design  in 


the  round,  modeling  from  life.  Technical  Design 
includes  freehand  drawing,  color,  decoration, 
applied  design,  technical  methods.  Architectural 
Drawing  includes  freehand  and  architectural 
drawing,  historic  sty  e,  color,  mathematics  and 
shopwork.  Mechanical  Drawing  includes  free- 
hand and  mechanical  drawing,  metallurgy,  mathe- 
matics, mechanism  and  shopwork.  Wood-Carv- 
ing includes  freehand  and  instrumental  drawing, 
design,  clay-modeling,  wood-carving.  Art  Needle- 
work includes  freehand  drawing,  design,  color, 
art  needlework. 

Department  of  Domestic  Art — Harriet  S.  Sackett, 
Director;  Ada  M.  Pratt,  Julia  McDougall,  Secre- 
taries. Office,  Main  building,  third  floor,  room 
32.  Classes — sewing,  including  hand  sewing, 

machine  sewing,  making  of  under-garments, 
making  unlined  dresses  and  baby  linen.  Dress- 
making, including  draughting,  cutting  and  fitting 
by  measure,  trimming,  finishing,  and  study  of 
textiles.  Millinery,  including  frame  making  and 
designing,  making  and  trimming  hats,  bonnets, 
toques,  and  children’s  hats,  study  of  color  and 
form.  Drawing  in  connection  with  dressmaking 
and  millinery,  including  pencil  sketches  and 
sketches  in  water  color  of  hats  and  gowns.  Phy- 
sical culture. 

Department  of  Domestic  Science — Emma  O. 
Conro,  Director  ; F.  U.  Bassett,  Secretary.  Office, 
Main  building,  third  floor,  room  32. 

Classes — Normal  and  Special  Courses  including 
German,  chemistry,  bacteriology,  physiology, 
emergencies,  hygiene  and  home  nursing,  public 
hygiene.  Household  Science,  including  home 
sanitation,  household  art,  household  economy, 
cookery,  laundry  work. 

Department  of  Science  and  Technology— Charles 
R.  Richards,  Director  ; Edwin  W.  Foster, 
Secretary.  Office,  Science  and  Technology  Build- 
ing, first  floor. 

Classes — algebra,  geometry,  physics,  chemistry, 
electrical  construction,  steam  and  the  steam  en- 
gine, strength  of  materials,  machine  design,  car- 
pentry, machine  work,  plumbing,  house,  sign  and 
fresco  painting. 

Department  of  Commerce — Norman  P.  Heffley,  Di- 
rector. Office,  Science  and  Technology  Building, 
second  floor. 

Classes,  1892-3  — Regular  Course  including 
history,  commercial,  physical  and  industrial 
geography,  commercial  law,  mechanical  drawing, 
political  economy,  civics,  English,  bookkeeping, 
phonography  and  typewriting.  Phonography 
including  business,  legal  and  general  reporting  ; 
English,  punctuation,  correspondence.  Type- 
writing including  business  and  general  copying 
purposes,  spelling,  correspondence,  manifolding, 
mimeographing.  Bookkeeping  including  whole- 
sale and  retail,  jobbing,  commission,  banking, 
business  practice.  Arithmetic  and  penmanship 
including  interest,  percentage,  discount,  short 
methods,  rapid  calculations.  English  including 
grammar,  rhetoric,  correspondence,  composition. 
Spanish  including  grammar,  conversation,  corre- 
spondence, composition. 

Kindergarten  Department— Hannah  D.  Mowry, 
Director.  Office,  Main  building;  General  office, 
second  floor.  Classes — Mutter  und  Koselieder — 
gifts,  occupations,  science,  music,  drawing,  physi- 
cal culture,  kindergarten  games,  history  of  educa- 
tion, psychology.  Form  study  and  color.  Pro- 
gramme. 


N C E I had  the  honor 
to  conduct  a party  of 
sightseers  through 
the  Institute,  and  to 
describe  the  trip  in 
these  columns  un- 
der the  heading 
“Visitors’  Day.” 
That  article  was  to 
be  reprinted  for  this 
Columbian  number, 
but  so  many  patcnes 
were  necessary  for  it  that  it  seemed  better  to 
provide  new  cloth.  And  so  I am  again  to 
have  the  privilege  of  being  your  guide  through 
the  various  provinces  of  our  little  world,  aided 
in  our  excursion  by  the  brushes  and  cameras 
of  our  friends  the  students  of  the  art  department. 

This  room  in  which  we  meet  is  the  general 
office  of  the  Institute,  presided  over  by  the 
assistant  secretary,  under  whose  direction  are 
the  ushers  whose  services  are  provided  to  give 
guidance  and  information  to  the  visitors  who 
honor  us  by  their  presence.  There  is  here 
also  the  sales  department  of  the  Institute, 
which  combines  the  features  of  an  ordinary 
book  and  art  store,  supplying  the  students 
with  paper,  writing  materials,  brushes,  colors, 
etc.,  at  current  rates.  Reservation  of  tennis 
courts,  purchase  of  membership  tickets  to  the 
athletic  association,  the  payment  of  bills  and 
teachers’  salaries,  and  the  general  business  of 
the  Institute  are  attended  to  here.  The 
cashier’s  office  is  here,  and  the  desk  of  the 
registrar,  where  seekers  for  information  concern- 
ing the  various  classes,  rates  for  tuition,  etc., 
are  received.  The  office  of  The  Monthly, 
with  its  files  of  exchanges,  its  advertising 
bureau  and  illustrating  department,  are  here 
also. 


In  our  tour  about  the  departments  we  shall 
begin  at  the  top,  because  it  is  easier  to  work 
downstairs  than  up,  and  this  elevator,  which 
we  enter  at  the  street  level,  will  land  us 
directly  under  the  roof  of  the  main  building. 
Thence  by  easy  stages  we  may,  as  it  were,  per- 
colate through  every  department,  finding  our- 
selves, I trust,  when  we  reach  the  basement 
floor,  tinctured  somewhat  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Institute,  and  renewed  in  our  determination  to 
make  our  life  work  count. 

Hereweare  at  theDepartment  of  Industrial 
and  Fine  Arts.  Had  you  thought  to  recog- 
nize the  usual  marks  of  an  art  school,  and  are 
you  disappointed  in  not  seeing  them  ? The 
dust  of  antiquity,  the  blackened  floors,  the  be- 
smeared walls,  are  not  of  us.  The  duster  and 
scrub-brush  desecrate  our  altars  daily,  ruth- 
lessly removing  the  seeds  of  genius  sown  about 
the  floors.  Our  students  nevertheless  tread 
the  halls  of  the  department  with  just  as  much 
artistic  fervor  as  if  the  dust  of  former  la- 
borers slumbered  on  the  shelves. 

At  first  I show  you  the  preparatory  class. 
Many  pupils  are  here  seated  before  their 
easels  copying  plaster  casts.  You  shudder  at 
the  sight  of  the  death-mask  hung  on  a hook 
in  the  wall,  and  wonder  why  the  student  copy- 
ing it  does  not  select  a more  pleasing  cast.  No 
smiling’ Venus  can  rival  the  death-mask  in  the 
estimation  of  this  student  who  is  striving  after 
strength  and  angularity  in  delineation  of  char- 
acter. 

“ Do  the  students  begin  their  art  course  in 
drawing  at  once  from  the  head? " do  you  ask? 
No;  not  necessarily;  here  are  some  beginners 
working  from  casts  of  historic  ornament.  They 
first  learn  to  draw  the  outline  of  these  orna- 
ments, and  then  proceed  to  shade  them.  Dis- 
membered portions  of  classic  heroes  also  serve 
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as  models.  One  of  the  students  is  at  work 
upon  a foot,  another  a hand,  and  yet  another 
on  a torso. 

We  leave  these  charcoal-workers  and  enter 
the  large  art  hall.  Here  3rou  find  students 
drawing  the  full-length  figure  of  the  antique. 


Front  View  from  Ryerson  Street. 

A step  further  brings  us  in  contact  with  the 
costume  life  class.  Seated  on  a platform  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  under  the  shaded  sky- 
light, is  the  model  whose  rough  visage  is  the 
theme  of  the  many  canvases  arranged  in  a 
semi-circle  around  it.  You 
thought  only  Apollo-like 
forms  were  used  as  models  ? 

Our  students  would  never  be 
able  to  paint  a satisfactory 
portrait  for  future  patrons  if 
their  models  here  were  all 
Apollos.  We  must  acknowl- 
edge that  this  model  seems 
rather  uncouth  in  his  present 
surroundings.  The  profes- 
sional model  that  had  been 
engaged  for  the  present  week 
having  failed  to  put  in  an 
appearance,  a committee  has 
been  sent  out  to  procure  one, 
and  has  been  given  instruc- 
tions to  bring  in  the  first  man 
met  in  the  street  who  would 
be  willing  to  pose.  A coal- 
heaver  is  the  victim.  Shouldering  a shovel, 
ready  for  action,  and  looking  for  a job,  the  man 
readily  acceded  to  the  overtures  of  our  com- 
mittee. Although  not  fully  comprehending 


what  work  he  was  expected  to  perform,  he  fol- 
lowed them  to  the  art  hall.  Entering  the  room, 
he  looked  in  vain  for  material  needing  the  at- 
tacks of  his  shovel;  not  finding  it,  he  was  in- 
dignant, and  wished  to  know  what  they 
wanted  him  to  do.  After  many  explanations 
the  committee  succeeded  in 
making  the  man  mount  the 
platform  and  sit  in  the  chair 
thereon.  He  endured  this 
for  about  five  minutes,  and 
then  demanded  that  he  be 
set  to  work  at  once,  as  he 
had  no  time  to  waste  sitting 
there  doing  nothing.  He 
was  informed  that  the  “sit- 
ting still,  doing  nothing” 
was  the  job  they  had  hired 
him  to  do.  His  breath  quick- 
ened, his  eyes  dilated,  his 
hair  bristled  in  abject  aston- 
ishment at  the  prospect  of 
being  paid  for  doing  “noth- 
ing.” Looking  suspiciously 
at  the  discarded  shovel,  he 
reluctantly  dropped  into  pose. 
The  students  plied  their 
brushes  effectively,  for  it  was 
not  long  before  the  model 
recognized  his  physiognomy  on  an  adjacent 
canvas,  and  moved  his  chair  toward  the  same 
in  order  to  get  a more  comprehensive  view. 
The  committee  brought  the  chair  back  to  its  for- 
mer position,  and  instructed  the  model  to  keep 


An  Art  Department  Life  Class. 

perfectly  motionless  and  fix  his  eyes  in  one  di- 
rection. ‘ ‘ Impossible,  ’ ’ cried  the  model,  ‘ 1 to  sit 
one  way  and  look  another  !”  Submitting  to 
the  inevitable,  he  gazed  at  the  place  indicated 
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with  such  intensity  that  his  eyes  were  in  im- 
minent danger  of  being  riveted  to  the  spot. 

You  observe  how  realistic  the  students  are 
in  their  treatment  of  the  ruddy  complexion, 
shaggy  hair,  and  stubby  beard  of  the  model — • 
so  strong  in  these  characteristics.  But  you 
say  ‘ ‘ he  has  no  such  beard  as  these  canvases 
portray.”  Trueenough;  he  had  it  yesterday, 
but  manly  pride  asserted  itself  while  posing 
before  so  many  young  ladies,  and  to  the  con- 
sternation of  the  students  he  appears  upon  the 
platform  to-day  shorn  of  the  stubby  growth  of 
beard  the}7  had  so  faithfully  represented  at  the 
previous  sitting. 

Beyond  this  group  another  is  visible  doing 
similar  work  from  a professional  model,  who 
poses  with  rosary  and  prayer-book  as  a de- 
vout monk. 

From  this  costume  life  class  to  the  11  nude 
life  ’ ’ is  the  progressive  step  in  art.  1 ‘ No  ad- 
mittance,” is  the  placard  placed  formidably 
over  the  entrance.  We  make  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule  in  your  favor,  and  step  within. 
Earnest, enthusiastic  students  are  at  work  upon 
canvases  that  bespeak  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  form  divine.  The  model  stands  before  the 
class  as  though  he  were  a veritable  statue.  In 
fact,  the  students  look  upon  him  as  such  ; their 
only  communication  with  him  is  the  an- 
nouncement of  “time”  for  the  ten-minutes’ 
rest  after  each  half-hour’s  pose. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  de- 
partment is  our  sketch  class,  numbering  over 
one  hundred  pupils.  Into  that  charmed  circle 
we  cannot  conduct  you  this  morning,  as  the 
class  meets  but  once  a week,  in  the  afternoon  ; 
but  we  can  show  you  specimens  of  its  work, 
wherein  the  ‘ ‘ sketchy  ’ ’ effect  so  desirable 
has  been  obtained.  Pen-and-ink  sketching  is 
very  much  in  favor  with  our  students,  and 
their  sketches  reproduce  well,  as  you  have 
already  discovered  in  the  illustrations  of  The 
Monthly. 

You  should  see  our  class  of  water-colorists 
in  operation  ! The  splash  of  water,  the  flow 
of  color,  and  the  fearful  and  wonderful  results 
following,  are  evidence  that  our  students  do 
not  handle  water-colors  with  gloves  ; but  they 
at  once  strive  for  color  as  it  really  exists  in  all 
its  luminosity.  Leaving  these  classes  of 
the  regular  art  course  that  we  have  just  visited, 
we  again  take  the  elevator,  descend  to  the  fifth 
floor,  and  begin  a hasty  tour  of  the  special  art 
classes.  We  enter  the  realm  of  the  specialists, 
the  embroiderers,  whose  whole  existence  is  bent 
on  acquiring  all  the  mysteries  of  the  art.  Here 
you  see  young  women  bending  over  wooden 
frames  that  hold  in  place  the  dainty  fabric  of 


silk  or  linen  on  which  they  are  working  de- 
signs in  harmonious  threads  of  varying 
colors.  In  the  glass  cases  about  the  room 
you  may  see  the  silken  sheen  of  embroidery 
in  all  the  variety  of  form  and  material  avail- 
able for  the  silent  course  of  the  needle. 

We  now  proceed  to  inspect  the  abode  of 
T-square,  triangle,  and  compass.  Many  youths 
are  leaning  over  desks  carefully  adjusting 
these  instruments  to  the  drawings  on  which 
no  blemish  ever  appears.  The  sixteenth,  yea, 
the  thirty-secondth  of  an  inch,  is  rigidly  ac- 
counted for  in  the  mechanical  drawings  made 
by  these  boys.  Machine  drawings,  from  which 
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the  workman  at  the  factory  must  take  every 
measurement,  however  minute,  should  be  in- 
fallible, and  no  error  is  pardonable  if  found  on 
these  sheets  by  the  instructor.  Accuracy  is 
the  one  and  inevitable  law  governing  this 
work. 

Another  step  takes  us  into  the  architectural 


to  become  architects  ?’  ’ do  you  ask  ? Yes;  they 
are,  strange  to  say,  in  love  with  this  conven- 
tional form  of  art,  and  we  hope  to  see  them 
among  the  successful  architects  of  the  future, 
as  members  of  a profession  so  few  women  have 
as  yet  chosen. 

You  hear  the  measured  strokes  of  the  mallet, 


I11  the  Class  Room  of  Applied  Design. — Grinding  Colors. 


drawing  class,  where  plans  and  elevations  of 
prospective  buildings  take  on  tangible  di- 
mensions. The  neatly  ruled  and  inked  sheets 
of  these  drawings  claim  your  admiration  of  the 
technical  skill  displayed  by  our  draughtsmen. 
“ Are  the  young  ladies  in  the  class  studying 


and  perceive  that  we  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  wood-carving  room.  We  enter  and  find 
young  women  at  work  on  blocks  of  wood, 
which  they  fashion  into  graceful  or  grotesque 
forms  of  decorative  design. 

How  much  more  yielding  is  the  material 
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used  in  this  room  opposite  ! Here  clay-model- 
ing is  absorbing  the  attention  of  the  pupils  at 
work  at  their  stands  whereon  forms  are  gradu- 
ally growing  into  the  proportions  of  ‘ ‘ Flying 
Mercurys”  and  “ Dying  Gladiators.”  On  some 
of  these  stands  a more  modern  form  inhabits 
the  clay,  and  resembles  the  Italian  youth  who 
has  recently  posed  before  the  class. 

The  class  in  design  is  the  next  on  our  route. 
Here  you  are  at  once  pleased  and  entertained 
in  admiring  the  beauty  of  curve,  and  language 
of  line,  as  they  appear  in  the  various  designs 


1 = 


A Corner  of  the  Shop. 

upon  which  the  students  are  working.  De- 
signs for  wall-paper,  carpets,  tiles,  rugs,  and 
silks  are  wrought  out  by  these  students.  The 
course  in  design  covers  two  years,  and  is 
especially  adapted  to  producing  original  de- 
signers. 

We  next  lead  you  into  the  lecture-room. 
Every  seat  is  occupied  by  the  members  of  the 
Normal  art  class.  We  will  not  disturb  them 
by^  bringing  in  chairs,  but  will  stand  a few 
minutes,  and  listen  to  the  talk  on  11  Methods  ” 
that  is  being  delivered  by  one  of  our  in- 


structors. : 1 Methods  used  in  teaching  form 
study7,  and  drawfing  in  our  public  schools,”  is 
the  theme  under  discussion.  The  lecturer  calls 
on  different  members  of  the  class  for  their  views 
on  the  subject.  Ready  responses  come  from. 


Wood-Carving  Class. 


all  parts  of  the  room.  They7  talk  as  those 
having  authority7,  for  the  majority  of  these 
have  been  in  actual  service  in  public-school 
work,  and  know  whereof  they  speak.  The 
Normal  student  must  not  only7  grapple  with 


Mechanical  Dra  zt  dug. 


the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  the 
study7  of  mechanical,  architectural,  and  per- 
spective drawings,  but  must  devote  the  greater 
part  of  his  two-years’  course  to  cultivating  the 


Woman's  Work. 


artistic  element  of  the  work.  You^will  find'  , 
him  concentrated  for  day7s  upon  a drawing  ot 
the  antique  ; again,  you  will  locate  him  in  the 
modeling  room  at  work  upon  some  classic  form 
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or  inspired  by  the  living  model.  Yon  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  since  1890  this  class 
has  sent  into  the  field  of  art  supervision,  sixty- 
two  ot  its  members,  who  direct  4,957  teachers, 
thus  reaching  245,192  children  in  the  study  of 
drawing  in  our  public  schools.  Their  yearly 
aggregate  salaries  amount  to  no  less  a sum 
than  $47,620. 

We  must  not  forget  to  speak  of  the  chil- 
dren’s class  which  assembles  every  Saturday 
morning.  Boj's  and  girls  handle  the  charcoal, 
copying  the  same  casts  used  by  the  more  ad- 
vanced students.  One  restless  boy  among  the 
number  would  rather  make  a frieze  of  wild 
Indians  on  his  drawing-board  than  copy  the 
conventional  rosette  he  is  directed  to,  but  the 
average  boy  is 
content  to  fol- 
low the  pre- 
scribed course. 

Could  you 
but  drop  in 
some  bleak 
winter  evening, 

}mu  would  see 
these  h a 11  s 
aglow  with 
hundreds  of 
incandescent 
lights,  under 
which  sit 
crowded  classes 
of  young  peo- 
p 1 e pursuing 
the  abbreviated 
courses  in  me- 
chanical, archi- 
tectural,  or 
freehand  draw- 
ing. But  we 

must  pause  in  this  long  recital  of  the  work 
done  by  our  800  pupils,  under  the  super- 
vision of  their  twenty-two  instructors,  lest 
we  tire  our  visitor,  as  we  wish  you  to  leave 
this,  the  pioneer  department  of  the  Institute, 
with  a strong  desire  to  make  another  visit 
when  it  is  quartered  in  its  new  building  now 
in  course  of  erection  directly  across  the  street. 

I now  show  you  into  the  Museum.  Here 
are  exhibited  a series  of  interesting  collections, 
before  whose  cases  the  students  of  the  school 
may  not  only  study  the  various  processes 
through  which  the  crude  material  has  passed 
in  becoming  the  artistic  product,  but  may  see 
as  well  a grouping  of  the  successful  results  of 
various  periods  in  the  history  of  manufactures, 
and  thus  gain  some  conception  of  what  has 
been  attempted  in  artistic  industry. 


The  Museum , from  the  Pottery  Section 


Directly  inside  the  entrance  hangs  a quaint 
dragon-supported  bronze  bel!,  whose  metallic 
ring  has  announced  many  a visitor  to  this  hall 
so  high  above  the  housetops.  This  piece  of 
American  wrought-iron,  so  characteristic  in  its 
Japanese  treatment,  was,  except  the  bell  itself, 
wholly  a product  of  the  anvil,  and  is  a 
constant  source  of  inspiration  to  the  young 
smiths  toiling  beside  the  fires  of  the  forge 
shop  down  stairs.  In  the  long  horizontal 
cases  is  displayed  a collection  of  typical  min- 
erals largely  composed  of  ores  and  other  speci- 
mens used  in  the  arts.  Their  rich  colors  afford 
attraction  to  the  general  visitor,  while  their 
logical  arrangement  proves  of  interest  to  the 
special  student  pursuing  an  advanced  course  of 

study.  Along  the 
northern  side  of 
the  hall  extends 
a row  of  tall  ver- 
tical cases  which 
illustrate  proba- 
bly better  than 
any  other  feature 
the  character  of 
the  Museum  as 
at  present  devel- 
oped. There  one 
m ay  read  the  story 
of  the  change  of 
the  raw  mater- 
ial through  the 
various  commer- 
cial processes  into 
the  artistic  pro- 
ductions in  iron, 
steel,  copper, 
bronze,  silver,  and 
gold.  It  is  in  one 
of  these  cases 
that  the  visitor  may  ‘ notice  an  original 
bronze  from  the”hand  of  the  famous  Barye, 
one  of  several  which  the  Institute  deems 
itself  fortunate  in  possessing.  After  inspecting 
the  terra-cottas,  the  visitor  will  probably  be 
interested  in  the  reproductions  of  the  beauti- 
ful Greek  vase  forms  which  fill  the  adjoining 
case,  and  before  which  the  student  of  form 
and  historic  art  might  profitably  spend  some 
time.  In  the  succeeding  cases  porcelains 
from  old  Japan,  quaint  wares  from  China, 
and  the  metallic  lustres  of  Moorish  Spain, 
Algiers,  and  the  East  vie  in  interest  with 
the  blue  delf  of  the  closets  of  our  grand- 
mothers ; and  German  stoneware,  such  as  one 
sees  in  the  pottery  marts  of  Mayence  and 
Nuremberg, makes  fitting  contrasts  to  the  grace- 
ful forms  and  deep  rich  coloring  of  our  own 
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American  Rookwood.  Many 
an  interesting  story  is  told 
by  the  labels  which  explain 
the  examples  of  Crown  Derby, 

, Royal  Worcester,  Wedgwood, 

•s^ff  Minton,  Royal  Vienna,  or  Dresden 
I j porcelain,  in  which  case  are  shown 
some  specimens  which  once  adorned 
the  tables  of  royal  palaces. 

At  the  farthest  corner  of  the  room 
stands  a typical  case  containing  the 
examples  illustrative  of  the  technical  side  of 
the  subject,  as  well  as  objects  in  art  glass  of  all 
periods.  Having  gained  some  idea  of  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture  from  the  specimens  grouped 
on  one  side  of  the  case,  one  is  better  able  to 
appreciate  the  beauties  of  color  and  form  ex- 
hibited upon  the  other  side.  There  may  be  ad- 
mired the  iridescent  tints  of  the  old  Roman 
ware,  and  its  modern  imitation,  none  the  less 
beautiful.  Here  are  the  graceful  forms  and 
decoration  of  the  Austrian  examples,  so  satis- 
fying to  the  eye,  and  the  twisted  character 
of  the  Venetian  product,  while  the  beautiful 
curves  and  dainty  handling  of  the  old  Silesian 


Class  in  Sewing. 


specimens  cannot  fail  to  please  and  to  lead  to 
the  more  brilliant  coloring  of  the  modern  cameo 
glass  from  English  Stourbridge,  at  once  so  in- 
teresting and  so  cheerful. 

The  textiles  now  in  the  Museum  are  exhibi- 
ted in  a line  of  separate  cases  along  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  hall,  and  contain  the  choice 
embroideries,  laces,  and  colorings  dear  to  the 
feminine  mind,  and  represent  groupings  about 
which  the  visiting  woman  is  sure  to  linger 
before  completing  the  circuit  of  the  Museum. 

These  large  airy  rooms  on  the  third  floor  of 
the  main  building  are  all  devoted  to  the 
Department  of  Domestic  Art.  Fortunately  we 
shall  see  them  to  the  best  advantage,  as  they 
are  at  this  hour  occupied  by  the  busy  students. 
That  we  may  follow  the  courses  of  the  depart- 
ment in  their  proper  sequence,  let  us  begin  at 
the«ewing-rooms. 

Here  we  have  about  300  young  women  be- 


with such  an  experienced  air, 
grade,  which  completes  the 


tween  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-five,  who 
come  twice  a week  for  instruction  in  this 
fundamental  branch  of  domestic  art.  In  this 
room  you  see  they  are  on  the  work  of  the  first 
grade,  which  is  exclusively  hand-sewing  ; in 
the  next  they  are  draughting  and  cutting  out 
undergarments,  or  making  pretty  dressing- 
sacks.  These  girls  have  completed  the  first- 
grade,  and  are  therefore  allowed  to  undertake 
the  second.  The  young  women  whom  you 
notice  in  the  room  on  the  right  as  stitching 

are  in  the  third 
sewing  course. 
Here  is  a dainty  little  baby’s  dress  that  one  has 
just  finished.  Observe  the  exquisite  hand-tuck- 
ing, drawn  work,  hemstitching  and  whipped 
ruffle  upon  it.  Here  we  have  one  of  the 
exercises  of  the  first  grade  actually  applied  in 
the  third.  Can  you  wonder  that  we  are  so- 
careful  about  promoting  our  students  ? This 
silk  waist  was  also  made  in  this  class.  See- 
how  beautifully  finished  it  is  ! 

If  it  were  Saturday,  instead  of  these  diligent 
young  women,  we  would  find  150  industrious 
little  girls  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen 
years,  all  of  w7hom  would  be  able  to  tell  you 
the  right  way  to  thread  the  needle,  in  what 
position  to  hold  the  sewing,  and  also  could 
give  you  not  a little  information  concern- 
ing the  manufacture  of  the  needle  and 
emery  and  the  growth  and  manufacture 
of  cotton.  Even  these  small  chil- 
dren keep  note-books  in  which 
they  carefully  write  out  what 
they  remember  of  the  talks  given 
in  class  about  the  various  arti- 
cles they  use.  They  also  write 
a description  of  each  exercise 
they  undertake,  and  draw  a dia- 
gram of  the  model.  All  exhibit 
the  most  maternal  solicitude 
regardingthe  clothing  of  their  CiM 
dolls  ; for  they  also  are 
allowed  to  enter  upon  the 
draughting  and  making 
of  garments  after  the  sat- 
isfactory completion  of  the 
twenty-two  first-grade  exer- 
cises. Of  course  the  garments 
are  of  Liliputian  size  in  order 
to  fit  the  small  individuals  of 
kid  and  wax,  so  that  even  lit- 
tle eight-  and  nine-year-old 
girls  do  not  find  the  task  too 
laborious.  It  is  charming  to 
observe  the  pride  with  which 
these  little  mothers  dress  their  children  in  the 
clothing  they  have  completed  with  their  own 


Wrought-Iron 
Bell  in  the 
Museum. 
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hands.  In  fact,  we  are  often  tempted  to  be- 
lieve that  the  enthusiastic  spirit  of  the  tender  lit- 
tle seamstress  has  inspired  even 
her  stolid  doll  with  some  senti- 
ment of  pride  and  appreciation. 

Passing  down  the  hall,  we 
reach  the  rooms  of  the  dress- 
making course  to  which  the 
graduates  of  the  sewing  classes 
are  promoted.  With  their  pre- 
vious preparation,  these  stu- 
dents do  not  find  the  first  grade 
in  dressmaking  too  difficult. 
Their  patterns  are  draughted 
for  them  by  the  teacher,  and 
they  learn  thoroughly  how  to 
put  the  lining  and  dress  ma- 
terial properly  together,  how  to 
baste  the  different  parts  of  the 
waist  in  a correct  manner,  and 
finally  howr  to  “finish”  in  a 
way  that  will  please  the  most  fastidious  taste. 
The  skirt  they  have  learned  to  draught  in  the 
sewing  class.  They  are  now  applying  this  in- 
struction practically  to  a dress  that  requires  lin- 
ing. After  spending  three  months  on  this  grade 
they  must  pass  a written  examination  upon 
the  work,  comprising  also  a few  simple  ques- 
tions on  the  tape-measure  and  in  fractions. 
Then, — providing,  of  course,  that  the  practice 
work  be  satisfactory, — 
they  are  permitted  to  ad- 
vance to  the  second  grade, 
where  they  learn  to 
draught  waists  themselves 
from  the  chart.  About 
ten  or  twelve  lessons  are 
spent  upon  draughting  for 
different  figures,  during 
which  time  the  student 
finds  ample  use  for  the 
simpler  mathematics;  for 
the  chart,  easy  as  it  may 
appear,  involves  some  nice 
calculations  in  measure- 
ments which  must  be  ex- 
act. Here,  after  the  les- 
sons on  draughting,  the 
pupil  cuts  and  makes  a 
plain  waist;  then  a striped 
or  plaid  one,  for  practice  in 
matching  the  lines  of  the 
material.  When  she  has 
completed  these,  and 
passed  the  written  exami- 
nation on  the  grade’s  work,  she  may  enter  the 
third  class,  in  which  she  has  abundant  oppor- 


tunity for  exercising  her  taste  in  color  and  her 
originality  in  design.  Let  us  now  step  to  the  ad- 
joining room  and  see  one  of  these  advanced 
classes.  Here  their  previous  training  shows  to 
great  advantage,  and  possibly  you  notice  that 
the  materials  chosen  for  their  house  and  street 
dresses  are  generally  appropriate  and  pleasing. 
The  prejudice  which  we  usually  meet  in  the 
new  student  in  favor  of  the  wasp  waist  has 
been  overcome  by  the  time  she  reaches  this 
point;  and  her  study  of  form,  that  is,  the 
healthy,  correct,  human  figure,  by  means  of 
casts  and  photographs  of  famous  statuary, 
helps  her  to  make  the  style  of  her  gown 
artistic.  After  three  months  here  the  student 
enters,  if  she  desires  to  complete  the  full 
course,  the  fourth  grade,  where  she  learns  to 
draught,  cut,  and  make,  with  the  requisite 
tailor  finish,  a cloth  jacket,  and  to  draught 
children’s  dresses.  Let  us  look  into  the  special 
class  and  see  them  on  this  part  of  the  course. 
The  pupils  have  been  at  work  daily  since  last 
September,  and  have  made  many  tasteful 
dresses,  to  order,  for  teachers  and  students  in 
the  building. 

Here  are  some  jackets  completed.  See  the 
various  styles  of  the  collars,  pockets,  and  cuffs, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  made. 
Only  one  who  has  had  experience  in  making 
one  of  these  neat-looking  but  troublesome 


garments  can  really  appreciate  the  skill  and 
care  that  have  been  exercised.  They  have 


A Graduating 
Gown. 


One  of  the  Dressmaking  Rooms. 
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studied  wool,  its  growth  and  manufacture,  and 
given  special  attention  to  the  various  kinds  of 
cloth  used  for  jackets  and  cloaks. 

Throughout  the  entire  course  the  proper 
carriage  of  the  body,  position  while  standing, 
etc.,  are  constantly  emphasized.  Many  of  the 


students  take  lessons  in  physical  culture,  a 
branch  of  this  department  whose  classes  you 
shall  visit  later. 

We  will  now  enter  the  millinery  rooms.  Here 
are  about  thirty  young  women  who  have 
passed  an  examination  in  hand  sewing,  busily 
engaged  in  the  difficult  task  of  making  what 
the  milliners  call  a plain  covered  hat.  Here  is 
one  nearly  completed.  At  the  first  glance  you 
would  hardly  suspect  that  it  was  made  of 
cotton  flannel  and  sateen.  This  cheap  material 
is,  of  course,  used  only  for  practice  : but  a good 
deal  of  thought  has  been  put  into  the  selection 
of  the  colors  and  the  form  of  the  trimming,  so 
that  it  really  has  quite  ‘ ‘ an  air.  ’ ’ All  the  prac- 
tice work  is  done  by  means  of  simple  and  cheap 
articles,  such  as  those  mentioned,  and  with 
discarded  straw  and  felt  hats.  This  smoothly 
faced  hat  with  its  dainty  trimming  was  accom- 
plished after  the  experience  on  practice  ma- 
terial. When  the  twenty-four  lessons  necessary 
to  finish  the  prescribed  work  of  this  grade  are 
over  and  the  student’s  practice  work  is  satis- 
factory, she  undertakes  the  written  examina- 
tion and  is  admitted  to  the  second  grade, 
where  her  work  is  confined  to  bonnets,  in- 
cluding the  difficult  work  with  black  silk  and 
crape.  In  the  next  room  is  a class  which  has 
completed  the  first  two  grades,  and  is  now 
engaged  in  making  wire  and  buckram  frames. 
Many  original  designs  are  worked  out,  and 
are  used  as  foundations  for  the  pretty  hats  of 
straw,  lace,  or  velvet  afterward  made.  Only 
those  who  have  exhibited  taste  and  skill  can 
possibly  achieve  the  work  of  this  grade  satis- 
factorily. All  these  straw  and  lace  hats  and 


bonnets,  as  well  as  the  shirred  child’s  hat  that 
you  see,  require  the  most  dainty  touch  and  re- 
fined taste.  Any  rough  handling  is  sure  to 
betray  itself.  In  few  things  is  any  inharmon- 
ious display  of  color  or  unsuitabilityof  material 
noticed  so  quickty. 

Both  millinery  and  dressmaking  students 
receive  instruction  in  freehand  drawing  and 
pencil  sketching,  that  the  eye  may  be  trained 
to  observe  what  is  good  in  line  and  form,  and 
the  hand  to  carry  out  in  design  the  ideas  of  a 
cultivated  taste.  Come  with  me  where  we  shall 
probably  find  one  of  these  drawing  classes  at 
work.  You  see  in  these  sketches  pinned  on 
the  wall  how  the  pupil  advances  from  the 
drawing  of  the  circle,  the  ellipse  and  the  oval, 
the  cylinder  and  the  truncated  cone,  to  the  hat 
and  the  dress  skirt — a gradual  evolution.  She 
next  studies  the  lines  and  folds  of  drapery, 
sketches  the  waist,  and  then  undertakes  a 
complete  sketch  of  the  entire  costume.  Of 
course  this  practical  work  is  accompanied  by 
the  study  of  proportion  and  balance  in  relation 
to  the  figure.  These  pupils  are  beginning  to 
use  water  color,  learning  to  mix  the  three 
pigments,  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  in  such  pro- 
portions as  to  produce  on  this  sheet  of  paper 
the  twelve  hues  of  the  spectrum  with  their 
tints  and  shades.  Before  attempting  water- 
color  sketches  of  dresses,  the  pupil  studies  the 
outline  of  the  human  figure,  trying  to  draw 
one  of  perfect  proportions  from  a chart.  As 
you  notice  in  the  colored  plates  of  costume, 
casts,  and  photographs  about  the  room,  the 


student  has  much  to  inspire  her  and  to  educate 
her  taste. 

The  department  we  are  now  approaching  is 
that  of  Domestic  Science,  whose  courses 
present  the  great  variety  oi  running  all  the 
way  from  two  hours  to  two  full  years.  A lady 
may  take  one  private  lesson  in  bread-making 
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lasting  two  hours,  and  she  may  devote  her 
entire  time  for  two  years  to  going  with  the 
regular  Normal  course  through  the  various 
thorough  stages  of  laboratory  work  in  the 
sciences  of  physics,  chemistry,  physiology,  and 
bacteriology,  and  of  practice  in  the  arts  de- 
pendent on  them,  cookery,  housekeeping,  and 
home  nursing.  As  the  idea  most  prominently 


Advanced  Cooking  Class. 


pushed  to  the  front  by  this  department  is  that 
the  management  of  the  household  should  strike 
out  boldly  from  the  old  haphazard  ways  of 
doing  things  by  rule  of  thumb  because  our 
mothers  did  them  in  that  way,  and  should  base 
its  operations  on  accurate  and  approved  prin- 
ciples of  science,  we  may  very  properly  begin 
our  tour  of  this  department  by  a visit  to  the 
physical  laboratory. 

These  young  women,  each  at  her  separate 
table  equipped  with  various  pieces  of  ap- 
paratus, trying,  watching,  and  writing  results 
in  their  note-books,  are  working  to-day  upon 
the  problems  connected  with  the  motions  of 
air,  particularly  in  closed  spaces,  as  in  rooms. 
With  long  glass  boxes  and  lighted  candles 
thej'-  demonstrate  the  truths  regarding  the 
direction  taken  by  heated  air,  and  deduce  the 
principles  that  govern  ventilation.  They  work 
three  times  a week  for  a whole  year  in  this 
laboratory,  and  so  acquire  at  first  hand  those 
laws  of  matter  and  energy  whose  application 
comes  constantly  to  the  front  in  all  the  suc- 
ceeding work. 

Next  I show  you  the  students  of  the  de- 
partment at  work  in  chemistry,  and  an  in- 
teresting sight  it  is  to-day.  See  that  young 
lady  with  the  bellows  and  the  huge  bottle. 
Do  you  wonder  what  she  is  doing,  squeezing 
away  so  vigorously  there?  Here’s  another 
one  climbing  a step-ladder  with  a similar  de- 
vice, and  when  at  the  top  she  works  away  at 
the  bellows,  too ; then  other  students  from 
various  portions  of  the  building,  come  hurry- 
ing in  with  apparently  empty  bottles  tightly 
corked  and  carefully  guarded,  which  they  carry 


into  the  small  room  next  the  laboratory.  Thither 
we  follow,  and  discover  them  testing  by  means 
of  the  necessary  reagents  and  the  most  delicate 
measurements,  the  percentage  of  impurities 
which  they  have  found  in  the  air  of  the  various 
rooms  at  various  heights  between  the  floor  and 
the  ceiling.  Here,  too,  are  students  analyzing 
milk,  baking-powders,  bluings,  drinking- 
waters,  and  various  commodities  of  the  kitchen, 
sometimes  carrying  their  measurements  to 
great  nicety,  sometimes  computing  the  impuri- 
ties roughly  by  the  simpler  means  at  hand  in 
any  household. 

These  same  young  women  at  certain  hours 
are  as  thoroughly  interested  in  their  work  in 
bacteriology,  which,  among  other  things,  is 
teaching  them  that  cleanliness  is  a first  con- 
dition of  sanitation.  These  tubes  contain 
cultures  of  bacteria. 

“ Where  did  they  come  from  ? ” 

Oh,  they  are  found  anywhere— everywhere. 
From  the  hands  of  the  student,  from  the  air, 
from  water,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  many 
other  sources.  Here,  under  this  powerful  lens, 
is  a beautifully  stained  and  mounted  specimen 
of  a variety  of  yeast.  From  a cake  of  ordinary 
compressed  yeast,  containing  varieties  of  yeasts 
and  bacteria  as  well,  cultures  have  been  made 
till  a pure  one  has  been  obtained.  From  the 
pure  culture  this  mount  has  been  made.  This 
slide  shows  tuberculosis  ; this  one,  bacteria 
from  river  water,  and  so  on.  The  practical 
bearing  of  this  subject  is  obvious. 

This  next  room  holds  a class  in  physiology, 
just  now  engaged  in  studying  the  phenomena 
of  digestion.  All  those  flasks  and  beakers  set 
up  in  a row  yonder  are  so  many  glass  stomachs 


A Talk  on  Salads. 


kept  to  normal  heat  by  the  hot-water  bath, 
and  working,  as  directed,  by  the  busy  students, 
not,  perhaps,  like  the  real  live  things,  but 
approximately.  Notice  the  hard-boiled 
egg  undergoing  maceration  in  the  sieve ; 
that  is  chewing ; now  the  food  goes  into 
that  large  warm  bottle,  down  its  smooth 
neck  and  into  its  capacious  paunch,  and 
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by  frequent  shakings,  careful  warmings,  and 
periodic  assistance  from  the  added  artifical 
gastric  juice,  there  comes  about  such  a change 
that  each  observer  feels  justified  in  looking  at 
her  watch,  and  noting  figures  in  her  book.  The 
numerous  interesting  things  they  do  here  I can 
only  suggest.  This  list  of  questions  on  the 
blackboard  will  indicate  it  somewhat  : 

“Which  ferment  is  found  to  acton  albuminoids? 
In  what  kind  of  a solution  does  it  act  ? Will  it  act  in 
no  other? 

“ How  do  the  digestibility  of  the  white  and  that  of 
the  yolk  of  the  egg  compare  with  each  other  ? 

“ What  have  you  found  to  be  the  effect  of  tempera- 
ture on  digestibility  ? Illustrate. 

“ Effect  of  cooking  on  digestibility  ? Explain.’’ 

WRITTEN  REVIEW, 

High  School  Class,  May  19,  1893. 

Home  Sanitation. 

April,  21  1893. 

1.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  sanitation  of  the 
house  or  home  ? 

2.  With  what  subjects  does  sanitation  deal  ? 

3.  Write  clearly  and  concisely  of  the  points  to  be 
considered  in  ref- 
e r e n c e to  the 
b u i 1 d i u g-s  i t e . 

Reasons  for 
choice. 

4.  Describe  an 
ideal  cellar.  Rea- 
sons. 

5.  It  has  been 
shown  in  England 
that  in  the  towns 
which  are  well 
drained  the  health 
of  the  communi- 
ties has  been  great- 
ly improved.  Can 
you  give  any  rea- 
son for  the  re- 
sult ? 

6.  Give  the  two 
canons  ( Rogers 
Field’s)  of  house  drainage. 

7.  Give  the  “ 10  rules  ” of  sanitary  drainage.  What 
can  you  say  of  the  imporlance  of  accessibility  ? 

8.  Name  the  fixtures  in  a system  of  plumbing. 

9.  Name  the  pipes  and  give  the  office  of  each. 

10.  Show  by  diagram  how  these  pipes  and  fixtures 
should  be  arranged. 

1 1.  Define  and  illustrate  a trap.  What  is  its  office  ? 
When  effective,  when  otherwise  ? Illustrate  each 
case. 

May  19,  1893. 

1.  What  do  you  understand  by  chemically  pure 
HR)? 

2.  Do  you  find  this  in  nature  ? 

3.  Trace  the  cycle  through  which  water  passes  from 
ocean  to  its  return  to  ocean. 

4.  Define  and  give  examples  of  impurities,  organic 
and  inorganic. 

5.  Mention  the  sources  of  each  of  these  classes  of 
impurities. 

6.  Show  that  some  of  the  impurities  are  not  detri- 
mental. 

7.  Which  impurities  are  considered  most  detrimental? 


8.  What  reason  have  we  for  cons’ dering  pure  H20 
for  drinking  purposes  a matter  of  vital  importance  to 
every  person  ? Explain  clearly  and  fully. 

9.  What  is  the  standard  of  purity  of  drinking  H-,0  ? 

10.  Describe  clearly  and  concisely  the  principal 
ways  by  which  H20  may  be  purified. 

11.  What  conditions  would  you  suggest  regarding 
the  source  and  care  of  a public  water  supply  ? 

Ventilation. 

1.  Write  of  the  atmosphere— its  constituents, 
character,  and  proportion  of  the  same. 

2.  Show  that  respiration  and  combustion  are  iden- 
tical— each  process  being  an  oxidation  of  either  or 
both  C and  H. 

3.  Show  why  ventilation  is  necessary. 

4.  Mention  the  three  important  objects  of  ventila- 
tion. 

5.  Show  how  these  may  be  accomplished. 

’Sh  ! Walk  on  tiptoe  ! Here’s  a class  in 
home-nursing  taking  lessons  in  the  care  of  the 
very  sick.  They  sit  about  the  bedside  atten- 
tively while  their  teacher  illustrates  vividly,  bj^ 
means  of  that  picturesquely  healthy  invalid, 
the  mysteries  of  bed-changing.  The  patient’s 
red  cheeks  and  amused  expression  contrast 

strangely  with 
the  carefulness 
and  gravity 
with  which  the 
operat  or 
touches  her. 

“Now,  young 
ladies,”  re- 
in a r k s the 
teacher,  1 ‘ we 
s h a 1 1 gently 
flex  the  pa- 

tient’s  knees, 
and,  by  placing 
one  hand  be- 

neath the  knees 
and  the  other 
beneath  the  shoulder,  turn  her  softl}r  over 
from  us  upon  her  side.  Now  we  roll  this 
draw-sheet,  beginning  with  the  outer  edge, 
and  work  toward  the  patient  until  the 

roll  lies  close  to  her  back  ; then  we  place  this 

clean  draw-sheet,  rolled  in  a similar  way,  but 
reversed,  so  that  the  rolled  portion  lies  along- 
side the  rolled  portion  of  the  old  draw-sheet. 
There  ! We  have  now  in  the  bed  one  patient, 
one  roll  of  old  sheet  and  one  roll  of  new  sheet, 
all  lying  parallel.  We  now  roll  the  patient 
gently,  as  before,  back  over  these  soft  rolls  of 
cloth,  draw  out  the  now  unoccupied  old  draw- 
sheet,  unroll  the  clean  one,  and  there  3'ou 
are  ! ” 

So,  should  we  linger  here,  we  should  see  the 
top  sheets  changed  without  exposure  to  the 
patient ; the  process  of  carrying  the  invalid  out 
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of  the  room,  the  making  of  poultices,  fomen- 
tations, and  plasters,  and  all  the  arrangements 
necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  sick.  By 
means  of  a living  model  they  practice  here  the 
giving  of  foot-baths  in  bed,  making  stupes, 
first  aid  to  the  injured,  resuscitation  from 
drowning,  etc. 

Through  the  training  and  the  technical  ac- 
quirement gained  by  these  studies  in  physics, 
chemistry,  bacteriology,  and  physiology,  the 
student  is  prepared  for  the  courses  in  home  sani- 
tation. These  review  questions  on  the  board 
indicate  something  of  the  ground  covered  in 
recent  lessons.  Field-work  is  in  order  this 
morning,  and  a block  of  houses  in  process  of 
construction  is  under  the  critical  examination  of 
the  class.  At  the  next  lesson  they  will  re- 
port concerning  their  estimate  of  the  sanitary 
or  unsanitary  features — convenient  or  incon- 
venient arrangement  of  rooms,  etc.,  etc. 

Let  us  now  go  to  the  land  of  savory  odors. 
These  are  the  laboratories  for  practical  appli- 
cation of  chemistry,  of  physics — kitchens  you 
say  ? all  the  same  ! They  are  kitchens,  but 
scientific  kitchens,  beyond  contradiction. 

Thermometers,  food  microscopes,  and  deli- 
cate scales  for  weighing  small  quantities,  black- 
boards, charts,  and  a food  museum  are  some  of 
the  furnishings  in  constant  use  here.  The  lesson 
this  morning  is  preparatory  to  the  one  upon 
bread-making.  Yeast  is  the  subject  under 
consideration  and  examination — as  a look 
through  this  microscope  will  show  you.  Just 
now  the  pupils  are  proving  for  themselves  what 
are  the  necessary  conditions  of  food,  tempera- 
ture, etc.,  for  the  growth  of  the  yeast  plant, 
that  each  experiment  may  aid  in  developing 
clear  and  logical  thinking.  Careful  notes  of 
what  the  student  does,  what  she  sees,  and  what 
she  thinks,  are  made  and  entered  in  the  note- 
book kept  for  this  purpose.  In  one  note-book 
we  find  a failure  recorded — after  long  and 
patient  watching,  no  effervescence  is  apparent. 
The  recorded  temperatures  are  very  high,  and 
the  conclusion  drawn  is  that  the  yeast  plant 
was  killed  by  excessive  heat.  Very  young 
students?  Yes,  they  are  school-girls — from 
twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Let  us  go  on  to  another  kitchen,  where  we 
shall  find  a class  of  older  students — here,  with 
books  and  charts  and  scales,  note-books  and  pen- 
cils, we  find  the  young  women  calculating  diet- 
aries which  shall  furnish  for  given  conditions, 
the  required  amount  of  nutriment  as  estimated 
by  standard  authorities.  But  we  must  not 
wait  here.  In  the  next  kitchen  we  shall  finish 
still  another  phase  of  this  many-sided  subject. 

There  are  four  of  these  kitchens  high  up  here 


under  the  roof,  with  window  views  unsurpassed 
anywhere  in  Brooklyn.  The  spotless  gleam 
of  the  pans,  the  long  array  of  white  table-tops, 
and  the  rows  of  dainty  service  in  the  glass  cup- 
boards are  enough  to  delight  the  most  prosaic 
housekeeper.  Suggestive  quotations  speak 
from  the  walls. 

“ Character  is  an  assemblage  of  motives.” 

“ Culture,  as  broad  and  rich  as  the  world 
affords,  is  demanded  in  the  administration  of 
the  home.” 

1 1 The  prosperity  of  a nation  depends  upon 
the  health  and  morals  of  its  citizens  ; and  the 
health  and  morals  of  a people  depend  mainly 
upon  the  food  they  eat  and  the  homes  they 
live  in.” 

” Happiness  is  not  the  end  of  life  ; character 


How  the  character  of  a girl  can  show  itself 
in  the  kitchen  you  may  observe,  if  you  are 
fond  of  reading  people,  by  watching  this  new 


Domestic  Gymnastics. 


class  who  are  just  beginning  the  work.  This 
is  a lesson  on  bread.  See  how  carefully  they 
are  shown  how  they  may  economize  nerve- 
force  in  all  the  work  about  the  kitchen,  and 
notice  how  differently  they  take  to  the  sug- 
gestions. Here  is  one  graceful  girl  who 
reaches  over  the  dough  and  pulls  it  up  with 
only  her  finger-tips,  and  pushes  it  from  her  with 
the  ball  of  the  hand  in  a rhythmical,  easy 
cadence,  that  would  delight  Delsarte  himself, 
and  if  accompanied  by  music  be  as  pleasing  as 
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a hornpipe  ; here  is  your  lingering  girl,  who 
leaves  her  hands  within  the  dough  too  long, 
and  comes  out  with  sticky  strings  hanging  to 
her  fingers  ; the  hurried  girl  yonder  gets  but 
part  of  her  portion  from  the  bowl,  ‘ ‘ parturiunt 
monte s nascitur  ridiculus  musts');”  and  the 
fussy  girl  fidgets  about  in  a confusion  of 
dishes,  knives,  and  spoons,  as  nervous  as  a 
bride  uponher  wedding-day,  and  flour-bedecked 
at  that. 

Now  to  the  laundry.  What  is  the  lesson 
to-day  ? Shirts.  What  an  assortment  ! white 
shirts,  colored  shirts,  flannel  shirts,  and  shirts 


the  values  of  washing  powders,  the  peculiari- 
ties of  woolen,  silk  and  cotton  fibers,  and  the 
behavior  of  colors  under  heat,  are  natural  and 
necessary. 

It  is  a never-failing  source  of  interest,  this 
Domestic  Science  Department,  as  you  may 
infer  from  the  numbers  who  are  studying  here  ; 
one  class,  all  young  married  women  deter- 
mined to  know  how  to  teach  their  servants 
what  to  do  ; one  class  all  servants,  some  pay- 
ing their  own  tuition  to  enable  themselves  to 
earn  better  wages,  and  some  sent  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  employers  ; there  are  classes  of 


One  End  of  the  Electrical  Laboratory . 


with  Byronic  collars.  The  glory  of  this  work 
is  that  they  teach  these  young  women  not  to 
squeeze  off  every  button  from  a garment  on 
its  first  passage  through  a wringer,  but  with 
considerate  forethought  for  the  future  wearer, 
to  fold  the  buttons  in.  They  teach  them 
not  to  concoct  a washing-mixture  that  will 
dissolve  two-thirds  of  a new  shirt  and  cut  sawr- 
teeth  in  a collar,  nor  to  boil  a flannel  shirt  so 
that  while  it  goes  to  the  laundry  a No.  16,  it 
returns  a 12%. 

I said  the  basis  of  this  work  is  science,  and 
so  these  lessons  which,  as  you  see  announced, 
treat  of  the  manufacture  and  nature  of  bluings, 


school-teachers  and  professional  women  who 
take  the  work  for  recreation  ; a very  lively 
class  of  ten  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  Brook- 
lyn Canoe  Club,  who  boast  of  being  able  to 
cook  without  provisions  or  utensils  ; and 
highest  of  all  are  the  Normal  classes,  for 
those  who  are  to  teach  the  various  branches 
taught  in  the  department. 

By  means  of  a covered  bridge,  which  seems 
to  you,  unless  you  look  out  upon  the  court- 
yard below,  like  an  ordinary  corridor,  we 
cross  to  the  five-story  building  occupied  by  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Technology. 
This  is  the  division  of  the  Institute  which  takes 
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charge  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  manual 
training  and  science  work  of  the  other  depart- 
ments. Here  come  the  pupils  of  the  Domestic 
Science  Department  for  their  instruction  in 
■chemistry  and  their  work  in  analysis  ; here 
come  the  Art  Department  students  for  their 
practical  work  in  wood  and  iron  ; and  here  the 
members  of  the  High  School  are  taught  that 
skill  and  patience  which  no  instruction  can 
give  so  well  as  the  daily  practice  of  the  hand 
and  brain  in  the  act  of  making  something  re- 
quiring intelligence  and  care.  This  depart- 
ment also  takes  charge  of  all  the  buildings  and 
grounds  of  the  Institute,  and  attends  to  their 


The  seats  rise  one  above  the  other  so  that 
when  the  class  is  assembled  they  are  like  the 
people  in  the  lists  whom  Chaucer  tells  about  : 

“ That  when  a man  was  set  in  o degre 
He  lette  nought  his  felawe  for  to  se.” 

A large  pneumatic  trough,  electrical  con- 
nections, and  powerful  electric  stereopticon 
allow  of  the  demonstration  of  the  largest  ex- 
periments. Most  of  the  work  of  this  depart- 
ment, however,  is  done  by  the  pupil  himself. 
This  next  room,  with  the  long  line  of  desks, 
each  equipped  with  a row  of  reagent-bottles, 
test  and  tube  racks,  sinks,  water  and  gas  con- 


The  Steam  Laboratory . 


heating,  lighting  and  repairs,  maintaining  a 
corps  of  carpenters,  engineers,  and  electricians 
whose  duties,  as  you  may  imagine,  are  many 
and  various.  So  much  activity  is  manifested 
in  the  rooms  through  which  we  are  now  going 
that  visitors  usually  linger  here  longer  than 
anywhere  else. 

Upon  the  top  floor,  underneath  the  roof,  so 
that  the  fumes  unavoidable  in  such  work,  may 
not  in  their  upward  passage  penetrate  the  other 
portion  of  the  building,  we  find  the  laboratories 
of  this  department.  Here  is  the  lecture-room 
for  the  demonstration  of  the  truths  of  science. 


neetions,  is  the  students’  chemical  laboratory. 
The  course  in  chemistry  provides  for  three 
years’  consecutive  work.  The  lecture  and  the 
recitation  come  first  in  the  large  room,  but  at 
each  session  they  are  followed  by  individual 
practice  here.  The  principles  and  the  laws 
underlying  chemical  combinations  are  studied, 
and  a personal  familiarity  with  the  properties 
of  inorganic  elements  and  compounds  obtained. 
In  the  second  year,  actual  analysis  occupies 
much  of  the  time,  and  in  the  third  year  the 
more  difficult  analytic  work  is  taken  up,  in- 
cluding practice  in  quantitative  analysis  and  in 
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assaying.  We  are  trying  to  approach  as 
closely  as  possible  the  conditions  of  actual 
practice,  and  therefore  analyze  baking  powder, 
illuminating  gases,  Ridgewood  water,  and 
commercial  salts,  as  well  as  determine  the 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  various  ores. 

In  our  night  classes  are  many  young  men 
engaged  in  the  various  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments of  Brooklyn,  or  in  works  requiring  a 
knowledge  of  chemistry.  Indeed,  throughout 
the  whole  department,  the  applicants  for 
evening  class  work,  all  of  whom  are  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-five,  form  a 
most  earnest  and  purposeful  set  of  young  men. 
The  very  fact  that  these  pupils  are  willing  to 
give  time  and  energy  after  the  work  of  the 
day  for  the  sake  of  advancing  themselves  in 
their  chosen  line  of  work  is  of  itself  a guaranty 
of  their  serious  character.  A visit  to  these 
class  rooms  on  any  evening  of  the  session 
reveals  an  amount  of  attention  and  a desire  to 
make  every  minute  count  that  is  not  always 
evidenced  in  a similar  class  of  a regular  day 
school.  Most  of  these  evening  classes  have 
essentially  a practical  purpose. 

Arranged  with  a plan  in  view  similar  to  that 
which  decided  the  equipment  of  the  chemical 
laboratory,  is  the  large  hall  for  individual  ex- 
periment in  physical  science.  Each  pupil’s 
outfit  is  planned  with  the  intention  that  he 
shall  find  out  for  himself  what  the  chief  laws  of 
matter  are,  and  shall  have  impressed  upon  him 
by  actual  seeing,  hearing,  and  feeling,  the 


chief  facts  of  the  science.  As  far  as  is  known, 
we  have  here  the  first  attempt  to  conduct  an 
evening  class  with  the  accompaniment  of  in- 
dividual laboratory  practice.  The  results  thus 
far  obtained  are  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that 
not  only  can  an  efficient  course  be  given  in  the 
restricted  time  of  the  evening  session,  but  that 


there  are  plenty  of  young  men  whose  desire 
for  scientific  training  is  strong  enough  to 
cause  them  to  give  their  time  and  energy 
to  its  exacting  requirements.  On  account  of 
their  great  practical  power,  the  main  stress  in 
the  course  is  laid  upon  the  subj  ects  of  mechanics 
and  heat.  The  experiments  which  occur  in 


A Glimpse  of  the  Foundry. 


the  later  portion  of  the  evening  are  of  such  a 
sort  as  to  include  the  verification  of  the  laws  of 
falling  bodies,  the  determination  of  specific  and 
latent  heats,  etc. 

I have  yet  another  laboratory  to  show  you  : 
the  one  used  by  the  class  in  electrical  construc- 
tion. The  course  aims  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  who  require 
instruction  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  electrical  science,  fol- 
lowed by  analysis  of  commercial 
methods  and  apparatus.  In  place 
of  single  specimens  of  expensive 
apparatus  found  in  the  labora- 
tories of  the  engineering  and 
higher  scientific  schools,  you  see 
before  you  sets  of  simple  devices 
which  permit  the  entire  class  to 
work  upon  one  experiment  at  the 
same  time.  By  this  means  the 
class  is  able  to  proceed  to  the  la- 
boratory after  each  lecture  and  to 
verify  at  first  hand  the  principles 
which  have  been  brought  out. 
The  work  in  which  the  boys  happen  to  be  en- 
gaged at  tlrs  visit  is  the  measurement  of  resis- 
tance with  the  Wheatstone  bridge,  and  prac- 
tice in  the  use  of  the  voltmeter  and  ammeter. 
Later,  when  the  class  advances  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  methods  and  constructions  of 
actual  practice,  a considerable  amount  ol  time 
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will  be  devoted  to  tests  upon  the  different 
forms  of  motors  and  dynamos,  with  which  this 
laboratory  is  supplied,  as  well  as  to  experi- 


of  engines  which  our  artist  has  portrayed  here. 
Young  men  with  note-books,  watches,  and 
measuring  apparatus  are  working  at  the 


A Course  in  Forging. 


mental  study  of  the  practical  details  of  light- 
ing, telephone  and  telegraph  systems. 

Still  another  laboratory  ! This  one  is  for 
the  experimental  study  of  steam  and  the  steam 


problems  of  the  course  in  steam,  which  com- 
prise, among  others,  questions  on  how  to  set  a 
valve  for  different  classes  of  work,  how  to  test 
the  efficiency  of  an  engine,  how  to  adjust  the 


Plumbing  Exhibit. 


engine.  Communicating  by  means  of  these 
asbestos-covered  pipes  with  the  boiler  room, 
removed  some  distance,  are  the  various  styles 


eccentric  for  different  cut-offs,  how  to  compute 
the  horse  power  of  an  engine,  etc.,  etc. 

The  last  distinctively  experimental  labora- 
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tory  is  this  one  for  work  on  the  strength 
of  materials.  The  students  are  investigating 
the  behavior  of  various  substances  under  strain, 
the  power  of  wire  to  resist  twisting  and  stretch- 
ing, of  beams  to  support  weights,  of  boiler  iron 
to  resist  pressure  from  within,  and  of  cements 
to  resist  the  crushing  force  of  weights  above 
and  around  them. 

The  shops  of  the  department  are  next  in 
order.  One  entire  floor  is  occupied  by  the 
bench  and  lathe  rooms  of  the  wood-working 
section;  and  as  we  enter  them,  I have  to  remind 
you  of  the  different  aims  which  characterize 
distinctively  two  contrasted  lines  of  study  in 
this  department.  At  these  benches  now  you  may 
observe  young  men  at  work  who  are  acquiring 
knowledge  and  skill  of  the  carpenter’s  trade 
with  the  design  to  make  their  living  by  fol- 
lowing it.  When  we  visit  this  room  again,  in 
our  tour  of  the  High  School,  we  shall  find 
boys  at  work  under  a theory  purely  educa- 
tional, designed  to  develop  the  mental  power 
of  the  student  in  the  same  manner  that  any 
school  subject  would  do.  Now,  in  the  trade 
course,  the  first  exercises  serve  simply  to  in- 
troduce the  principal  tools  and  represent  in 
themselves  nothing  of  practical  utility  ; but 
upon  these  as  a basis,  the  class  at  once  ad- 
vances to  practical  constructive  work.  Here  is 
a model  house,  scarcely  large  enough  to  hold 
half  of  our  party  ; yet  it  represents  all  the  de- 
tails of  practical  house  building — studding, 
siding,  lathing,  roofing,  shingling,  and  the 
making  of  doors,  windows,  sashes  and  blinds. 
This  building  at  the  end  of  the  year  will  be 
knocked  apart,  and  the  material  cut  up  for  other 
uses  ; and  each  succeeding  }?ear  the  boys  will 
build  a new  one.  In  the  machine- room  next 
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to  this  are  half  a hundred  boys  who  work  at 
lathes,  saws,  planers,  and  the  various  wood 
machinery.  The  course  in  turning  is  pur- 
sued on  this  floor  : likewise  the  delicate  and 
skillful  work  required  in  pattern-making.  A 
trip  downstairs  ushers  us  into  the  foundry, 
where  each  boy  with  the  patterns  made  in  the 


course  before  is  given  practical  work  in  making 
molds  in  sand,  and  in  casting  in  them  the 
molten  metal.  When  the  delicate  manipula- 
tion of  the  molding-tools  comes  into  play, 
many  a slip  of  the  hand  at  the  wrong  time 
occurs  to  ruin  the  labor  already  done,  and 
the  lesson  of  carefulness  is  taught,  because 


Mech  an  ica  / Dm  a 'ing. 


the  piece  must  be  molded  over  or  the  cast 
be  spoiled.  The  iron  cupola  and  the  fur- 
nace for  soft  metal,  as  well  as  the  bus}r  move- 
ments of  the  class  as  they  cast  their  pieces, 
are  fascinating  alike  to  them  and  to  the 
visitor  ; but  we  must  move  on. 

Bang,  bang  ! The  sound  of  the  busy 
smiths  salutes  our  ears.  This  room  is 
larger  than  the  foundry,  and  is  fitted  with 
all  the  implements  for  blacksmith’s  work. 
Each  student  is  observed  at  work  upon  his 
own  anvil  with  his  forge  beside  him,  glow- 
ing with  bright  coals,  for  the  class  are  taking 
their  lesson  in  welding.  The  air  is  clear  ; 
there  is  little  smoke  or  dust,  for  both  are 
carried  away  by  pipes  and  an  exhaust 
fan.  There  is  no  sign  of  inattention  in 
the  room,  for  the  time  is  much  too  precious  to 
waste.  Each  workman  must  learn  to  make 
his  own  fire,  and  to  keep  it  at  the  right  tem- 
perature for  the  work  in  hand.  He  must 
acquire  a knowledge  of  the  nature  and  values 
of  the  different  sorts  of  fuel  ; he  must  know 
what  is  to  be  done  for  melting  and  tempering 
iron  and  steel,  soldering  and  brazing,  and 
for  other  useful  arts.  Here  are  drawers 
marked  with  the  number  of  each  student,  con- 
taining the  work  that  has  been  done.  Bolts, 
screws,  parts  of  chains,  hinges,  ornamental 
window-gratings,  umbrella-racks,  etc.,  show 
the  development  of  that  skillful  “twist  of  the 
wrist  ” and  stroke  of  the  hammer  which  comes 
into  play  in  forging  more  than  in  any  other 
course  of  hand  work  given.  We  shall  now  in- 
spect the  iron  machine-shop,  corresponding  to 
the  lathe-room  for  work  in  wood,  which  we 
visited  upstairs.  It  contains  an  equipment  of 
engine  lathes  where  classes  work  in  plain  and 
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taper  turning,  chucking,  boring,  outside  and 
inside  screwing,  cutting,  and  fitting.  It  con- 
tains iron  planers,  shapers,  drills,  milling  and 
grinding  machines  ; and  here  are  given 
thorough  and  comprehensive  courses  in  the 
fundamental  operations  of  the  machinist’s 
trade.  Parallel  to  this  work  run  mechanical 
drawing,  mathematics  and  machine  design. 
Continuing  on  this  floor  towards  the  north 
we  enter  the  large,  brilliantly-lighted  room  of 
the  plumbing  class,  equipped  for  fifty  pupils, 
melting  and  soldering,  and  a drawer  holding  a 
Where  each  member  has  a gas  furnace  for 
set  of  tools.  Instruction  is  both  practical  and 
theoretical,  and  is  given  usually  in  the  evening. 
One  here  learns  the  use  of  tools,  how  solder  is 
made,  how  the  different  kinds  of  joints  are 
handled,  the  proper  and  sanitary  arrangement 
of  pipes,  traps,  fixtures,  and  pumps.  Special 
pains  are  taken  to  make  clear  the  principles 
underlying  the  plumbing  rules  of  the  city  of 
Brooklyn,  and  at  the  end  of  every  two  years’ 
course  a committee  of  the  Journeyman 
Plumbers’  Association  of  this  city  examines 
the  members  in  regard  to  both  manual  skill 
and  knowledge  of  trade  methods,  and  awards 
certificates  to  those  showing  satisfactory  pro- 
ficiency, which  certificates  are  accepted  by  the 
Association  in  place  of  the  examination  other- 
wise required. 

Next  north  are  the  shops  of  the  house,  sign 
and  fresco  painters,  where  both  elementary 
and  advanced  classes  work  at  night.  The 
influence  of  the  art  instruction  here  shows 
itself  to  a marked  degree,  and  the  practice  in 
freehand  drawing,  study  of  historical  ornament 
and  of  composition  invites  a much  closer  in- 
vestigation than  our  time  will  permit  us  to 
make.  The  Master  Painters’  Association  of 
Brooklyn  cooperates  in  the  direction  of  these 
classes,  and  gives  its  approval  to  the  certifi- 
cates granted  at  the  close  of  the  course. 

Every  visitor  through  this  department  is 
interested  in  the  engine  room.  It  is  as  clean 
and  well-kept  as  a parlor,  and  is  the  home  of 
a splendid  forty  horse-power  Harris- Corliss 
engine,  which  furnishes  power  for  all  the 
machinery  in  the  building.  Here  also  is  a 
high-speed  engine  which  drives  an  Edison 
dynamo,  and  supplies  about  two  thousand 
incandescent  electric  lights.  An  8oo-light 
dynamo  furnishes  arc  lights  for  the  shops  and 
trade  school.  Below  and  beyond  this  room, 
down  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  are  two  huge 
black  boilers,  each  of  ioo-horse-power,  whose 
furnaces  are  fed  with  oil,  once  refined  ; and 
these  furnish  heat  for  all  the  buildings,  as  well 
as  power  for  the  engines,  elevators,  electric 


light,  etc.  The  oil  is  brought  into  the  base- 
ment in  pipes,  and  as  one  looks  into  the  mouth 
of  the  furnace,  is  seen  shooting  out  in  a stream 
of  liquid  which  at  once  becomes  gas  and 
ignites,  making  a hollow,  cavernous,  roaring 
mass  of  pure  red  and  blue  flame. 

Although  the  work  of  this  department, 
which  we  have  inspected,  is  all  in  the  shops 
and  laboratories,  we  must  not  forget  that 
behind  it  all  there  is  a strongly  organized 
course  in  those  subjects  on  which  the  various 
arts  are  based  in  algebra,  geometry,  and  the 
theoretical  side  of  physics  and  chemistry. 

The  next  department  through  which  we 
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travel  is  the  High  School.  One  of  the  new- 
est, it  is  also  one  of  the  most  peculiar  divisions 
of  the  Institute.  It  is  built  upon  a belief  that 
the  academic  training  bequeathed  us  by  our 
English  ancestry,  based  primarily  upon  the 
needs  of  a titled  class  whose  after-life  is  to  be 
spent  in  leisure,  or  to  be  restricted  to  one  of 
three  learned  professions,  does  not  give  the 
best  possible  preparation  for  the  demands  of 
modern,  active  American  life.  Charles  Pratt 
has  more  than  once  expressed  himself  clearly 
on  the  aim  he  had  in  view  in  founding  the 
High  School — “ to  educate  boys  and  girls  to 
work  patiently,  systematically,  and  constantly 
in  the  use  of  hand,  eye,  and  brain;  to  give 
them  such  a combined  training  of  all  their 
powers  that  they  may  be  able  to  decide  for 
themselves  what  life  work  they  are  best  cal- 
culated to  succeed  in.” 

Accordingly,  the  executive  board,  composed 
of  the  directors  of  the  Art,  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, Domestic  Art  and  Domestic  Science 
Departments,  with  a fifth  member,  the  princi- 
pal of  the  High  School,  have,  after  careful 
study,  established  a three-years’  course,  de- 
signed to  effect  the  aim  expressed  above. 
From  all  the  studies  usual  or  possible  to  a 
high  school,  they  have  selected  those  which 
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their  judgment  declared  the  best  fitted  to  cul- 
tivate the  different  powers  of  mind,  and  have 
assigned  to  each  what  seemed  the  right  pro- 
portion of  the  three  years  which  the  student 
spends  here.  Each  subject  is  selected  with 
the  view  of  cultivating,  by  definite,  direct 
means,  definite,  specific  powers.  I impose 
this  matter  of  theory  upon  you  because  it  is 
necessary  for  an  understanding  of  the  work 
of  these  classes  which  you  are  about  to  visit. 
We  are  so  frequently  misunderstood  by  active- 
minded  visitors,  who  translate  their  own  no- 
tions into  what  they  see  here,  that  I cannot 
be  too  plain  upon  this  matter.  We  do  not  at- 
tempt to  teach  a trade;  we  do  not  distort  or 
magnify  the  importance  of  manual  training, 
but  we  give  a course  in  woodworking,  as  we 
do  one  in  algebra,  with  the  design  of  awaken- 
ing and  training  a particular  power  of  mind 
which  shall  be  of  obvious  benefit  in  the  future 
life  of  the  student,  become  he  surgeon,  engi- 
neer, or  business  man. 

Let  us  visit  the  opening  exercises  of  the 
school  held  in  this  large  assembly  room,  made 
cheerful  by  the  generous  display  of  pictures 
on  the  walls.  Here  every  morning  the  pupils 
gather  at  nine  o’clock,  and  after  devotional 
service,  have  a brief  account  of  some  great 
man  or  deed,  delivered  by  one  of  their  number 
and  made  pertinent  usually  by  the  occurrence 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  event,  or  of  the 
birth  of  the  patriot.  At  this  particular  time 
every  day  the  Pratt  Institute  Daily  News  is 
read  by  the  editors  and  discussed  by  the 
school.  It  is  claimed  for  this  journal  that  it  is 
the  largest  in  the  world,  for  it  extends  across 
the  longest  wall  of  the  room,  and  each  column 
is  three  feet  wide  and  six  feet  high.  You  do 
not  wonder  at  this  when  you  observe  that  some 
of  its  readers  are  a hundred  feet  away,  and 
that  the  type  is  accordingly  very  large.  Each 
editor  has  a column  all  to  himself,  and  serves 
for  one  week.  During  this  time  he  is  required 
to  be  at  his  post  ten  minutes  before  nine,  and 
to  cull  from  the  Brooklyn  and  New  York 
dailies  delivered  at  the  Institute  the  latest 
news  coming  under  his  department.  Thus  all 
the  important  happenings  of  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours  are  bulletined  under  a proper  head. 

A boy  must  not  only  be  sure  that  no  im- 
portant event  in  the  country  under  his  care 
escapes  his  notice,  but  must  be  able  to  explain 
the  occurrences,  to  answer  questions  about 
alliances,  army  bills  and  Behring  Sea  con- 
ferences, and  to  apply  his  knowledge  of  his- 
tory and  geography  directly  to  such  subjects 
as  need  this  light.  The  managing  editor  is 
the  teacher  of  history  in  the  high  school,  and 


these  “Instructions  to  Editors,’’  hanging 
framed  upon  the  wall,  show  what  he  exacts 
from  his  young  staff  : 

PRATT  INSTITUTE  DAILY  NEWS. 

Type. — Write  your  news  in  a plain  large  hand, 
legible  across  the  hall. 

Heading. — Correct  the  date  at  the  head  of  the 
column  every  day.  The  editor’s  name  should  show 
on  his  column  during  his  period  of  service. 

STYLE. — Make  your  account  interesting,  short,  and 


An  Illustrated  Item. 


accurate.  If  there  is  nothing  of  importance  to  record, 
write  the  date  and  “ No  News.” 

Delivery. — Read  your  news  in  a clear,  audible 
voice:  separate  your  words. 

Special — Important  occurrences  of  Saturday  and 
Sunday  should  be  included  in  Monday’s  news. 

General  Policy. — Endeavor  to  make  the  Pratt 
Institute  Daily  News  a bright,  enterprising,  and 
dignified  publication . 

“Going  to  press”  is  attended  with  all  the 
bustle  of  a metropolitan  daily.  Sometimes  an 
editor  is  late,  as  the  real  editors  are  once  in 
a while  ; the  foreign  editor  has  had  trouble  in 
making  her  hair  curl  properl}7,  or  the  athletic 
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reporter  has  lingered  too  long  beneath  the 
coverlids.  Then  comes  an  address  from  the 
managing  editor  which  closely  resembles  the 
real  newspaper  office  experience. 

The  paper  in  its  politics  is  perplexing,  and 
likely  to  change  platforms  every  week.  To- 
day it  is  rabidly  Republican,  and  the  reader 
would  believe  the  Democratic  party  had  given 
up  the  ghost  ; with  the  dawn  of  another  week 
everything  will  be  tinged  with  a bright  Demo- 
cratic hue.  Illustrations  are  frequent  ; maps, 
plans,  designs,  and  portraits  done  in  a quick, 


with  the  design  of  avoiding,  in  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, maudlin  or  see-saw  music,  and  of  singing 
songs  which  young  persons  naturally  take  to. 
Accordingly  the  best  of  the  simple  music,  col- 
lege songs,  popular  airs,  and  occasionally  a 
more  pretentious  classic,  are  studied,  not  as  a 
science,  but  for  the  pleasure  there  is  in  singing 
songs  together.  Every  Monday  a short  musical 
programme  furnished  by  some  skilled  musician 
is  presented.  These  “ Monday  Voluntaries,” 
as  they  are  called,  comprise  vocal  numbers, 
violin  selections,  piano  pieces,  and  sometimes 


A Junior  Class  in  Physics. 


sketchy  manner  illuminate  the  columns.  The 
Nicaragua  canal,  the  new  East  River  bridge, 
noted  inventions,  and  such  things  appear  from 
time  to  time.  A supplement  is  made  each 
morning  by  displaying  upon  a bulletin  board 
prints  collected  by  the  pupils  from  illustrated 
papers  and  bearing  upon  the  news  of  the  day. 

Fun  is  not  wanting,  and  some  headings  are 
very  comic  ; much  sport  is  often  created  by 
the  literary  editor,  who  has  a column  devoted 
to  errors  of  spelling  or  pronunciation  made  by 
the  other  editors  on  the  day  previous. 

Singing  holds  an  important  place  in  these 
opening  exercises,  as  a necessary  part  of  a 
modern  education.  The  selections  are  chosen 


an  orchestral  performance.  They  show  usually 
a marked  characteristic  of  the  composer  repre- 
sented, and  are  accompanied  by  a simple  de- 
scription of  the  style  and  work  of  the  musician. 

Although  we  have  dwelt  at  length  on  these 
features  of  the  opening  exercises,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  they  are  short  and  lively, 
occupying  but  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  every 
day. 

Visiting  classes  in  so  hurried  a manner  as 
we  must,  is  not  a very  satisfactory  way  of 
becoming  familiar  with  a school : especially 
is  this  true  of  those  recitations  in  the  purely 
academic  studies  where  there  is  little  of  the 
picturesque  or  striking  to  attract  the  eye. 
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However,  this  class-room  before  you  for  Eng- 
lish is  a laboratory  no  less  than  those  you 
visited  in  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Technology.  Here  is  a class  endeavoring  to 
learn  how  to  think  quickly  and  to  express 
that  thought  in  natural,  forceful,  elegant  lan- 
guage. The  exercise  is  in  description:  “I 
want  you,”  says  the  teacher,  “ to  describe  how 
King  Olaf  looked  when  his  enemy  insulted 
him.  You  may  call  your  exercise  ‘ King  Olaf’s 
Anger.’  You  do  not  know  who  Olaf  was  nor 
his  enemy  either,  so  that  nothing  need  impede 
your  originality.  Make  the  scene  vivid,  in- 
teresting and  strong.  Ready  ! start!”  The 
teacher  consults  his  watch  and  walks  down  the 
aisle  looking  over  the  shoulder  of  the  young 
authors.  ‘‘We  are  very  modest  in  our  at- 
tempts at  writing,  ”he  says,  “ and  if  we  get  an 
honest  effort  to  make  a pen-picture,  we  are 
satisfied.  The  romantic  girl  I try  to  cure  of 
her  ‘verys’,  and  the  prosaic  boy,  to  inspire 
with  something  of  the  picturesque.  These  ex- 
ercises are  of  regular  weekly  occurrence  and 
graded  in  difficulty.  The  first  ones  were  in 
imitative  description  ; I read  short  descriptive 
passages  successively  from  Dickens,  Hawthorne, 
Poe,  and  Irving  ; the  class  reproduced  them  at 
once  from  memory.  Then  came  reproductions 
in  prose  from  selections  in  verse  ; then  original 
descriptions  of  places  and  events  which  the 
writer  had  seen  ; now  we  are  upon  imaginative 
description,  after  which  we  shall  attempt  nar- 
ration, and  the  combination  of  both  features  in 
a story  whose  plot  is  suggested  before  ; and  we 
shall  conclude  with  an  entirely  original  tale. 
The  principle  of  the  work  is  that  on  which 
Franklin  wrote  verses  ; he  knew  they  would 
amount  to  little  as  literature,  but  the  choice  of 
words  and  his  increased  appreciation  of  real 
literature  repaid  him  for  the  labor.”  The 
ten-minute  exercises  finished,  the  papers  are 
collected  for  subsequent  inspection  by  the 
teacher  ; they  are  to  be  checked  in  red  by  a 
system  of  proof-reader’s  marks,  and  corrected 
by  the  pupil  at  home.  There  is  no  rewriting, 
but  the  more  frequent  errors  are  treated  in 
new  exercises.  The  class  now  turns  to  the 
reading  lesson  of  the  day  from  some  English 
classic  which  they  are  studying,  and  we  pass  on 
to  a higher  English  class.  Here  are  the  second- 
year  students  reading  Shakespere  and  endeav- 
oring to  reach  the  full  meaning  of  the 
dramatist’s  thought.  Individual  work  marks 
the  conduct  of  this  class,  and  they  have  set 
out  with  an  expressed  determination  to  form 
the  idea  of  Shakespere’s  character  from  the 
play  itself  and  not  from  commentaries.  If 
Portia  says  or  does  any  striking  thing,  the 


class  discuss  the  question,  ‘‘what  kind  of 
woman  does  that  show  her  to  be  ? ” Here  is 
a “ day-book  ” of  the  sort  used  by  each  pupil, 
in  which  he  notes  his  conclusions  regarding 
each  character.  Every  page  is  after  this  style  : 


Bass  ax  10. 


Date 

When 

Noted. 

Trait. 

Reasons  for  My  Opinion. 

Feb. 17. 

Cordial 

He  uses  gracious  language  to 
liis  inferiors  : ‘ ‘ When  shall  we 

laugh,  good  signors  ? ” etc.— Act 
I.,  scene  1.,  line  €6. 

Conceited 

He  was  sure  that  he  could  win 

Portia  if  he  had  money  to  dress 
well. — I.,  1.,  176. 

ETC. 


When  the  play  is  finished  each  member  of 
the  class  will  take  one  character,  and  from  his 
notes  write  a connected  description  in  as  at- 
tractive and  interesting  form  as  he  can. 

Yonder  is  a third-year  English  class  partici- 
pating in  a formal  debate  upon  the  question 
whether  Hamilton  or  Jefferson  shall  be  given 
the  highest  honor  for  services  to  his  country. 
A member  of  the  class  presides;  there  are  four 
debaters,  a critic,  and  a jury. 

This  pleasant  room,  whose  walls  are  orna- 
mented with  the  portraits  of  Washington,  dis- 
tinguished Americans,  and  scenes  of  famous 
days,  is  the  history  laboratory.  Mary  Shel- 
don Barnes’s  way  of  studying  history,  you  may 
be  sure,  obtains  with  us.  Pupils  talk,  teach- 
ers listen  and  question.  The  opportunities 
employed  to  draw  parallels  between  the  ancient 
histories  and  our  own  are  made  much  of.  His- 
tory is  studied  for  the  lessons  it  should  teach 
Americans.  The  third-year  work  is  chiefly 
the  history  of  American  politics  and  reforms. 
The  noted  problems  of  the  da}7  are  taken  up 
with  no  elaborate  hope  that  statesmen  at  sev- 
enteen will  leave  our  doors,  but  with  the  con- 
fidence that  we  shall  at  least  teach  our  charges 
the  names  of  political  ideas  and  the  spirit  with 
which  the  intelligent  man  must  take  up  the 
problems  of  citizenship.  One  complete  elec- 
tion is  held  each  year  by  the  whole  school; 
when  possible,  simultaneously  with  an  actual 
election  in  the  city.  The  caucus,  nominating 
convention,  registration,  and  campaign  speech- 
making are  carried  out  faithfully  and  with 
spirit  by  the  young  electors,  who  cast  their 
ballots  on  the  proper  day  with  adequate  po- 
lice supervision,  look  after  the  canvassing,  re- 
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porting  of  election,  and  inauguration,  even  to 
the  issue  of  an  extra  edition  of  the  Pratt  Insti- 
tute Daily  News,  with  the  enterprise  necessary 
to  an  active  campaign. 

The  class  are  now  at  work  upon  the  an- 
nouncement of  an  extra  session  of  Congress, 
and  arriving,  by  reports  upon  the  editorials  of 
the  Brooklyn  dailies,  at  an  understanding  of 
what  the  leading  political  writers  declare  to 
be  amiss  with  the  currency,  and  what  the 
plans  for  relief  are. 

You  will  notice  in  the  English  and  in  the 
history  classes  a constant  use  of  drawing  to  il- 
lustrate and  fix  the  various  points  of  the  study. 
The  pupils  all  make  use  of  their  instruction  in 
freehand  drawing,  and  are  required  to  sketch 
places,  utensils,  arms,  apparatus,  dress,  and 
portraits.  The  work  must  be  rapid.  The 


the  sciences  ; and,  lastly,  into  the  exercises  of 
ordinary  mathematics  and  of  mechanics. 

Next  you  see  the  science  classes.  Individ- 
ual experiment  and  study  is  the  rule  here  as 
elsewhere.  Those  boys  and  girls  with  the 
shallow  pans,  scissors,  and  drawing  material 
are  studying  the  parts  and  action  ot  the  heart, 
as  illustrated  by  that  organ  taken  from  a beef. 
Parallel  with  drawing,  history,  and  English, 
runs  this  three-years’  course  in  science.  The 
second- year  pupils  are  here  in  the  physical 
laboratory,  each  with  his  own  apparatus  and 
note-book,  schooling  his  mind  by  the  lessons 
of  observation  and  inference,  and  opening  for 
himself  the  wonderful  and  fascinating  book 
of  Nature. 

The  next  room  to  this  one  is  the  chemical 
laboratory,  now  full  of  loog-aproned  indi- 
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name  “two-minute  memory  maps”  has  be- 
come a familiar  one  here. 

The  drawing,  however,  that  is  subjected  to 
severer  criticism  than  this,  I now  exhibit  in 
these  two  large,  well-lighted  rooms.  Twenty- 
five  boys  and  girls  are  now  at  work  on  instru- 
mental working  drawings.  The  course  of  in- 
struction lasts  three  years,  with  practice  every 
day,  first  in  those  works  relating  to  the  facts 
of  form, — geometric  problems,  mechanical  and 
architectural  work;  then  in  those  relating  to 
the  appearance  of  form, — perspective,  light  and 
shade  ; and  then  in  those  relating  to  the  deco- 
ration of  form, — elementary  design  and  historic 
ornament.  The  drawdng  enters  into  the  work 
of  almost  every  recitation  in  the  schpol;  into 
history  and  English,  as  we  have  shown;  into 
the  work  of  the  shops;  into  the  dressmaking 
and  wood-carving  classes;  into  the  study  of  all 


viduals  who  constitute  the  senior  class  in 
science  of  the  High  School  students.  Their 
experiments  this  morning  are  concerned  with 
sulphur  and  its  compounds.  There  is  a girl 
holding  the  crystals  over  the  flame  and  then 
pouring  out  a black  sticky  substance  into 
water  ; a boy  is  putting  sulphuric  acid  and 
water  together  and  noting  the  temperature  of 
the  mixture  ; while  several  of  the  class  are,  by 
means  of  a flask  and  glass  tube,  producing  a 
gas  that  emits  an  odor  so  unpleasant  that 
we  leave  the  room  without  regret. 

The  musical  hum  of  turning  wheels  attracts 
us  into  the  workshops  of  the  first-year  boys, 
whom  we  see  busy  at  a score  of  lathes  turning 
out  the  pieces  required  in  their  course.  Upon 
the  walls  near  by,  arranged  in  regular  order, 
we  may  see  what  is  tangible  of  the  lessons 
taught  in  these  shops  daily.  Square  pieces  of 
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wood,  simple  mortise  joints,  increasing  in  diffi- 
culty to  the  inlaid  box  at  the  lower  corner  of 
the  frame, — this  is  what  you  see  ; but  the 
lessons  of  neatness,  patience,  calculation,  skill, 
and  care,  for  which,  and  only  for  which,  these 
various  exercises  have  been  prepared,  make 
invisible  results  which  only  an  acquaintance 
with  the  individuals  who  have  worked  here 
will  enable  you  to  discover.  The  noise  of 
hammers  from  the  next  room  announces  the 
class  in  second-year  manual  work,  into  whose 
room  we  now  proceed.  All  of  our  boys,  even 
the  most  exquisite  in  their  dress,  who  take  up 
the  sooty  hammers  and  tongs  most  daintily  on 
the  first  day,  are  now  in  sight  as  veritable 
smiths,  with  flannel  shirts  and  leather  aprons. 
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nature  of  steam  and  the  steam-engine,  with 
practice  in  the  engine  room.  You  have  missed 
the  presence  of  girls  in  these  last  three  class- 
rooms, but  now  I introduce  you  to  the  shops 
where  their  lines  of  work,  corresponding  to  the 
one  just  seen,  are  carried  on.  First,  the 
younger  High  School  girls  are  seen  in  the 
sewing  room,  where  they  begin  with  the  simple 
process  of  threading  a needle,  and  work 
through  the  various  steps,  of  running,  over- 
handing, hemming,  stitching,  felling,  gather- 
ing, etc.,  to  the  more  elaborate  processes  of 
hemstitching,  tucking,  whipping  ruffles  and 
darning  on  scrim,  cashmere,  and  stockinet. 
The  second-year  girls  receive  instruction  on  the 
nature  and  cost  of  fabrics,  and  in  the  cutting, 


Lessons  in  Patience,  Speed,  and  Skill . 


There  is  no  place  in  the  Institute  to  which 
visitors  are  more  strongly  attracted  than  this. 
The  glow  of  the  flames,  the  musical  ring  of  the 
hammers,  and  the  exhibition  of  dexterous 
manual  skill  which  these  classes  illustrate,  are 
not  soon  forgotten.  I show  you  next  the 
machine  shops,  where  the  boys  are  engaged  in 
the  patience-trying  course  of  vise-work  in 
iron,  making  such  accurate  measurements  and 
such  closely-fitting  joints  as  might  well  cause 
an  ordinary  boy  to  despair  unless  he  had  been 
schooled  through  the  courses  which  lead  up  to 
this.  Here  you  may  see  the  varied  work  in 
metal-turning,  boring,  screw-cutting,  machine 
construction  and  design,  linked  with  the  study 
of  the  strength  and  utility  of  materials,  the 


planning,  drawing,  and  making  of  gowns. 
The  third-year  girls  take  practice  work  in 
designing,  wiring,  and  trimming  hats  and  bon- 
nets. They  have  also  practical  work  in  the 
kitchens,  where  they  learn  to  make  and  take  care 
of  a fire,  to  wash  dishes,  boil  meats,  make 
soups,  broil,  fry,  and  roast,  through  a course 
as  carefully  graded  and  as  rigidly  insisted  upon 
as  the  machine  work  of  the  boys.  This  manual 
work,  as  I said  at  the  outset,  we  place  on  an 
equal  footing  with  that  of  literature  and  his- 
tory, and  its  object  is  the  same — the  cultivation 
of  power.  The  young  women  whom  you  see 
before  you,  who  are  about  to  complete  their 
three  years  of  instruction,  we  believe  to  be 
more  intelligent,  more  alert,  more  accurate, 
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more  cultivated,  and  more  the  mistresses  of 
their  powers  than  they  could  have  been  made 


In  the  Gymnasium. 

by  means  of  any  other  three  years’  course  of 
instruction  at  present  known.  I have  but 


one  more  room  for  you  to  see  before  you  leave 
the  High  School,  and  that  is  the  gymnasium. 

Every  girl  in  the  school,  and  almost  every 
boy,  is  enrolled  as  an  active  member  of  the 
physical  culture  classes,  which  meet  regularly 
three  times  every  week.  The  floor  is  occupied 
by  agile  misses  in  easy-fitting  dresses  of  gym- 
nasium flannel,  amusing  themselves  in  various 
ways  in  the  few  minutes  which  precede  the 
regular  class  work.  A gong  sounds : the 
teacher,  dressed  in  the  same  uniform  as  her 
pupils,  mounts  the  platform  ; the  command, 
“ Fall  in,”  is  given,  and  at  once  all  the  ‘‘lark- 
ing ” ceases,  and  twenty  girls  appear  in  line 
and  count  off  numbers  for  assignment  to  their 
various  places.  The  music  strikes  up  ; their 
feet  keep  time ; with  eyes  right,  shoulders 
back,  they  march  and  countermarch  across  the 
hall,  execute  complicated  figures  ; at  the  word 
of  command  break  into  a run,  slow  down  to  a 
walk,  and,  finally,  taking  Indian  clubs  as  they 
march  by  the  rack,  they  come  to  position 
before  the  instructor’s  stand.  Then  follow 
exercises  in  club-swinging,  breathing,  sitting, 
picking  up  articles  from  the  floor,  dramatic 
poses,  and  all  the  work  that  combines  inter- 
esting pleasure  and  a development  of  a form  of 
stately  carriage  and  graceful  movement. 

The  work  of  the  boys  with  their  teacher  is 
more  severe,  but  graded  to  the  age  and 
physique  of  the  participants.  Vaulting  with 
the  horse  and  pole,  swinging  from  rings  and 
horizontal  bars,  jumping,  throwing  the  ham- 
mer, fencing,  and  boxing,  all  have  their  place. 
The  tr  fining  that  precedes  the  field-day  every 
spring  is  begun  early  in  the  winter,  and  thus 
the  practice  of  a short  time  each  week  is  made 
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serviceable  and  beneficial.  This  completes 
our  visit  to  the  High  School. 

We  now  come  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, in  which  there  are  both  day  and  even- 
ing classes.  The  day  classes  are  confined  to 
the  regular  commercial  course,  phonography, 
and  typewriting.  The  commercial  course  is 
of  two-years’  length,  and  in  it  are  taught  the 
various  forms  of  accounting,  embracing  all 
kinds  of  wholesale  and  retail  business,  jobbing, 
commission,  banking,  stock  companies  and 


keeping,  arithmetic  and  penmanship,  English, 
and  Spanish. 

Having  given  you  a general  idea  of  the  sub- 
jects taught  in  the  department,  perhaps  a little 
more  specific  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the 
classes  may  be  of  interest.  Applicants  for  all 
classes,  both  day  and  evening,  except  arith- 
metic and  penmanship,  and  English,  are  re- 
quired to  pass  an  entrance  examination.  The 
regular  two-years’  course  is  designed  for  those 
who  are  desirous  of  engaging  in  regular  busi- 


Writing  from  Dictation. 


business  practice,  or  else  phonography  and 
typewriting.  Students  taking  either  of  the 
above  courses  also  pursue  the  studies  of  busi- 
ness arithmetic,  mechanical  drawing,  business 
and  legal  forms,  physical,  commercial  and 
industrial  geography,  commercial  history, 
commercial  law,  political  economy,  civics,  pen- 
manship and  English.  The  special  day  course 
in  phonography  and  typewriting  is  of  one 
year’s  duration.  The  classes  conducted  at 
night  are  phonography,  typewriting,  book- 


ness pursuits,  filling  positions  as  clerks, 
managers,  or  shorthand  amanuenses,  and  to 
offer  a normal  course  to  those  who  wish  to 
make  a special  of  teaching  commercial 
branches.  In  order  to  secure  the  best  results 
in  our  classes  in  phonography  and  typewriting, 
students  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  must  pass  a satisfactory  entrance  examina- 
tion. As  these  studies  were  the  first  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  department,  the  instruction 
has  now  reached  a high  degree  of  efficiency. 
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The  text-book  in  use  was  prepared  and  printed 
by  the  director  of  the  department,  and  the 
course  of  instruction  is  divided  into  three 
grades  of  three  months  each.  Students  are 
obliged  to  pass  an  examination  in  work  of  the 
previous  grade  before  being  allowed  to  enter 
the  following  grades. 

If  you  step  j_o  this  side  of  the  hall,  we  will 
show  you  our  phonographic  class-rooms,  fur- 
nished, as  you  see,  with  desks,  and  ample 
blackboards  ruled  especially  for  shorthand 
notes.  We  prefer  desks,  as  they  give  and  pre- 
serve a more  orderly  appearance  of  the  class 
than  the  tables  and  chairs  used  in  phono- 
graphic schools.  Here  you  see  in  this  room 
the  pupils  busily  engaged  in  making,  as 
Charles  Dickens  would  say,  marks  like  flies’ 
legs,  cobwebs,  and  pen-and-ink  sky-rockets  ; 
these  are  the  characters  such  as  will,  later, 
catch  the  fleeting  voice  of  the  orator,  lawyer, 
or  business  man. 

In  the  elemen- 
tary grade  the 
word-  exercises 
connected  w i t h 
each  lesson  are 
illustrated  by 
charts.  Students 
bring  in  this  same 
exercise  written 
out,  and  are  given 
sufficient  time  to 
correct  it  from 
the  chart.  After 
studying  these 
corrected  notes, 
the  students  lay 
them  aside  and  write  the  exercises  from 
the  longhand  words  in  the  manual,  and  then 
hand  them  to  the  teacher  for  examination 
and  correction.  Sentences  are  then  dictated, 
employing  the  principles  of  the  lesson  under 
consideration.  In  the  intermediate  grade,  ad- 
ditional thorough  drills  on  the  word-signs, 
special  phrases,  contracted  words,  words  dis- 
tinguished by  difference  in  outline,  etc.,  are 
accomplished.  This  is  done  by  specially  pre- 
pared sentences,  letters,  etc.,  in  which  these 
abbreviations  and  contractions  are  embodied. 
The  advanced  grade  comprises  a wide  range  of 
subjects,  difficult  correspondence  pertaining 
to  all  sorts  of  business,  and  also  dictation,  ex- 
planation, and  study  of  law,  literary,  legis- 
lative, and  general  matter.  This  material  is 
selected  with  a general  view  to  giving  new 
thoughts  and  added  knowledge  ; to  quicken 
observation,  decision  of  mind,  and  quickness 
of  action,  and  to  inspire  the  students  to  per- 


severance, courage,  exercise  of  will  and  nerve 
power. 

As  we  pass  farther  along  the  hall,  we  ap- 
proach the  typewriting  rooms,  and  that  rattle 
and  clicking  sound  you  hear,  like  the  discharge 
of  firecrackers  in  a barrel,  comes  from  the 
numerous  typewriting  machines.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  a typewriting  race  ? That  is  what 
is  in  preparation  as  we  open  the  door,  and  see 
a score  or  more  of  students  with  paper  ad- 
justed, and  both  hands  in  position  to  strike  the 
keys.  The  instructor  now  taps  the  bell,  and 
you  hear  at  once  the  rattle  of  the  type  against 
the  roller,  like  the  clatter  of  hoofs  on  a hard 
pavement.  The  bell  strikes  again,  there  is  a 
ripping  sound  as  the  paper  comes  from  the 
machine,  and  the  instructor,  after  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  papers,  marks  down  on  the  black- 
board the  number  of  words  written  by  each, 
and  the  number  of  stumbles  which  these 

metallic  horses 
have  made.  Do 
not  think,  how- 
ever, that  instruc- 
tion in  typewrit- 
ing is  confined  to 
“races.”  This  is 
only  one  of  the 
many  features  de- 
signed to  secure 
rapidity  and  ac- 
curacy in  writing, 
and,  at  the  same 
time,  a thorough 
control  of  the 
nerves  under  new 
and  exciting  con- 
ditions. You  say  that  a knowledge  of 
the  keyboard  and  a little  practice  in  writ- 
ing is  all  you  thought  was  necessary  for  an 
amanuensis.  Yes,  that  is  the  popular  con- 
ception ; but  while  it  may  have  been  partly 
true  a few  years  ago,  the  demand  upon  type- 
writers has  become  more  and  more  exacting, 
requiring  increased  speed,  greater  accuracy, 
and  a higher  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the 
operator  ; consequently  a more  thorough  and 
general  training  is  now  necessary.  Here  the 
stiff,  as  well  as  the  supple  fingers,  the  long 
and  the  short,  the  fat  and  the  lean — at  all 
times  neat  and  tidy — enter  the  lists  to  achieve 
success  in  becoming  neat,  accurate,  and  rapid 
manipulators  of  the  typewriter. 

In  connection  with  our  combined  instruction 
in  shorthand  and  typewriting,  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
although  these  two  studies  are  necessarily 
closely  allied  in  practice,  yet  in  our  instruction. 
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we  treat  them,  as  no  other  school  does,  separ- 
ately and  distinctly.  In  other  words,  a thor- 
ough knowledge  and  practical  application  of 
each  is  first  required  before  the  two  are  used  in 
conjunction.  In  this  respect,  the  director  has 
likened  phonography  to  a boy  and  typewriting 
to  a girl.  From  childhood,  the  boy  and  girl 
grow  to  maturity,  each  pursuing  those  special 
things  which  will  fit  them  for  the  affairs  of 
life.  When  they  have  accomplished  these, 
they  combine 'forces  and  pursue  life  together. 
So  it  is  with  phonography  and  typewriting, 
which  must  be  learned  separately  and  thor- 
oughly, and  when  this  is  accomplished,  they 
can  be  united  with  most  satisfactory  results. 
But  I fear  we  are  remaining  too  long  in  these 
rooms,  so  we  must  hasten  on. 

Here  is  one  of  our  bookkeeping  rooms. 
Desks  again  you  see,  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
this  particular  work  ; each  desk  supplied  with 
two  ink-wells,  a pen-rack,  and  a frame  upon 
which  books  can  be  laid  open  when  not  in  use, 
but  ready  for  immediate  use  without  fear  of 
blotting.  There  are  also  two  drawers  in  each 
desk.  You  will  also  notice  the  ample  black- 
board space,  ruled  in  journal,  ledger,  and  cash- 
book form  for  the  easy  demonstration  of  the 
various  kinds  of  accounts.  Applicants  for  these 
classes  are  also  required  to  pass  an  entrance  ex- 
amination, so  that  a more  uniform  grade  of 
students  may  be  obtained,  who  can  then  de- 
vote their  exclusive  time  and  attention  to 
strictly  bookkeeping  work.  Persons,  however, 
who  desire  to  enter  these  classes,  but  who  are 
deficient  in  preparatory  studies,  may  enter  the 
classes  in  arithmetic  and  penmanship,  where 
they  can  acquire  the  proper  preparation  for 
entrance.  These  same  rooms  are  used  for  the 
classes  in  arithmetic  and  penmanship,  because, 
there  being  but  one  student  at  each  desk,  there 
is  no  confusion  or  interruption  occasioned  by 
other  students  when  the  teacher  is  employed 
in  individual  instruction.  While  this  work  is 
designed  more  especially  for  the  preparation 
of  students  for  the  bookkeeping  classes,  at  the 
same  time  there  are  many  who  attend  for  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  these  subjects 
alone.  Special  attention  is  given,  in  arithmetic, 
to  all  subjects  relating  to  business  computa- 
tions, to  the  acquirement  of  a rapid  business 
hand,  and  to  the  spelling  and  definition  of 
words. 

Our  classes  in  English  and  Spanish,  the 
rooms  devoted  to  which  we  are  now  passing 
through,  are  conducted  after  the  usual  manner 
of  studies  of  that  nature.  No  entrance  ex- 
amination is  required,  but  examinations  on  the 
work  of  each  term  are  necessary  for  entrance 


into  the  work  of  the  succeeding  term.  Students 
passing  through  the  course  in  English  are 
admitted  to  the  classes  in  phonography  and 
typewriting,  and  those  passing  through  the 
arithmetic  and  penmanship  course  are  admitted 
to  the  classes  in  bookkeeping  without  addi- 
tional examination  ; so  you  see  that  all  of  the 
classes  of  this  department  are  so  graded  and 
arranged  that  whatever  course  a student  de- 
sires to  take  up,  if  he  has  not  the  proper  quali- 
fications for  entrance  into  that  course,  he  can 
attend  the  preparatory  classes,  and  thus 
eventually  and  better  accomplish  his  purpose. 

Now  let  us  inspect  the  Kin- 
dergarten Department.  Here 
the  students  of  the  training 
class  meet  for  lectures  and 
work.  They  come  every  after- 
noon and  one  morning  in  the 
week,  and  practice  with  the 
children  in  the  Free  Kinder- 
gartens of  the  city  on  the 
other  mornings.  Thus  they 
see  applied,  and  have  oppor- 
tunity to  apply,  Froebel’s 
theories  of  education.  The 
work,  play,  and  theory  alter- 
nate, so  that  all  sides  of  train- 
ing are  touched  upon.  In 
addition  to  the  theory  lessons  A Kindergarten  Pupil. 
is  regular  work  with  Froe- 
bel’s  material,  the  so-called  gifts  and  occu- 
pations, with  which  the  student  receives 
that  training  which  the  child  is  to  receive. 
Froebel’s  idea  that  feeling,  thinking,  and 
doing  are  to  go  together  in  the  properly  de- 
veloped human  being  gives  us  the  key  for  the 
training  class  as  well  as  for  the  children.  I he 
ideal  teacher  you  say  needs  this  and  that,  the 
practical  teacher  needs  all  these  things  in  the 
kindergarten.  She  must  be  ever  ready  to 
sing  and  to  play  with  the  child  ; ever  ready  to 
fit  into  his  moods,  and  ever  ready  to  enter  into 
his  feeling  and  thoughts  and  interpret  them  to 
him.  She  must  take  the  mother's  place,  yet 
add  insight  to  her  instincts  and  make  a 
healthy,  happy,  live  child  out  of  the  poorest 
material.  Consequently  a healthy  and  happy 
nature  in  the  kindergartner  is  a necessity.  She 
must  be  practical,  too,  knowing  how  to  deal 
with  the  hard  fact ; but  still  more  necessary  is 
it  for  her  to  know  how  to  transform  it  from 
the  hard  fact  to  the  glowing,  living  image. 

And  so  art  and  science,  work  and  play, 
music  and  physical  exercises,  all  contribute  to 
evolve  this  harmonious  teacher.  T he  play 
may  sound  the  easier  part,  but  it  does  not 
prove  so  to  anyone  who  has  outlived  her 
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childhood.  Some  never 
do,  but  others  feel  it 
beneath  their  dignity 
to  play  with  the  balls 
as  children  do,  to  build 
with  blocks,  play  at 
carpenter,  blacksmith, 
and  tailor,  be  a bird  or 
a butterfly. 

We  have  had  a class 
this  year  for  mothers 
who  wished  to  study 
F r o e b e 1 ’ s methods. 
They  have  studied 
Froebel’s  book,  the  ‘ ‘ Mutter  und  kosedieder,  ’ ’ 
taken  some  of  the  gift  and  occupation  work 
as  well  as  games,  and  talked  over  the  best 
things  for  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
welfare  of  their  children.  They  have  en- 
joyed it,  and  we  expect  to  con- 
tinue it  next  year. 

We  will  go  over  to  the  Free 
Kindergarten  connected  with 
the  Institute,  and  see  the  chil- 
dren. The  average  age  is  four 
years  ; we  have  a few  that  are 
not  yet  three  years  old,  but 
that  is  the  regular  age  at  which 
we  take  them,  and  some  are 
now  preparing  for  school,  as 
they  have  had  their  sixth  birth- 
day. The  little  ones  are  play- 
ing in  sand  ; this  is  the  easiest 
material  for  the  child  to  handle, 
and  all  children  love  it,  it  helps 
them  to  feel  their  power  in  a 
small  way,  and  while  they  play 
at  making  gardens  and  plant- 
ing trees  they  get  ideas  of  form,  number, 
regularity,  etc.  When  they  finish  they  will 
wash  their  hands,  have  a little  march,  and  sit 
down  and  sew  on  card-board,  which  rests  and 
occupies  them.  These  children  who  are  older 

are  building  with  the 
blocks  things  they  have 
seen  in  the  country, 
and  the  teacher  is  con- 
necting them  in  a story. 

The  children  at  this 
table  have  been  study- 
ing color  ; these  balls 
have  represented  birds 
of  different  color,  and 
in  stringing  these  beads 
you  see  the  spectrum 
colors  united,  red, 
orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  and  violet  re- 


peated until  they  have  what  thejr  call  a rain- 
bow. 

Now  the  piano  says  it  is  time  to  put  away 
work ; marching  comes  next,  and  games. 
The  boy  with  a badge  is  the  leader  ; he  has 
learned  to  be  a good  soldier,  now  he  is  to  be 
captain.  The  games  are  the  best  part  of  the 
Kindergarten  ; they  give  the  ethical  training, 
show  the  child  his  relationship  to  society,  that 
he  is  a member  of  a great  whole,  and  that  i f lie 
is  to  continue  an  active  unit,  he  must  abide  by 
the  laws.  Some  of  the  games  represent  animal 
life  and  bird  life  ; some  represent  man’s  ac- 
tivities, the  trade  world  ; and  some  are  games 
for  the  limbs  and  sense,  simple  games  of  skill. 
You  will  see  here  some  free  work  done  by  the 
children  at  home  and  brought  to  school,  sew- 
ing, cutting,  and  drawing.  Here  are  two  illus- 
trations of  a story,  a faithful  representation, 


expressive  to  the  one  who  knows  ; and  here  is 
work  unsuggested  by  anything  but  the  story 
told  in  the  circle  Our  time  is  up  ; we  must 
hurry  on  to  the  Free  Library. 

Passing  through  the  door  at  the  right  of  the 
main  entrance,  you  find  yourself  in  the  circu- 
lating department.  The  open  area  in  front, 
with  its  pleasant  outlook,  contains  tables  and 
card-catalogue  drawers,  where  many  are 
seeking  what  literature  they  may  devour. 
Here  is  also  the  Bureau  of  Information  for  the 
benefit  of  the  curious  and  inquiring  public. 
Next  we  note  a range  of  counters  and  gratings 
where  books  are  given  out ; and  stretching 
away  in  the  rear  are  rows  of  bookcases  in  the 
stack- room. 

Standing  in  file  at  the  delivery  windows  are 
rows  of  readers — all  sorts  and  conditions,  from 
the  school-boy  to  the  old  lady,  each  in  turn 
departing,  book  in  hand.  A specially  interest- 
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ing  sight  is  the  group  of  youngsters  examining 
the  lists  of  works  carefully  selected  for  children 
under  fourteen,  and  flocking  about  their 
special  window  to  indicate  their  choice.  During 
1891-2,  145,656  volumes  were  here  given  out 
for  home  use,  to  a membership  of  17,149 
persons. 

The  proportion  of  fiction  to  other  classes  of 
literature  demanded  is  noticeably  small  as 
compared  with  the  record  of  other  libraries, 
though  the  reading  of  high-class  fiction  (and 
no  other  is  furnished)  is  here  regarded  as  a 


The  Card  Catalogues  and  Delivery  Desks. 


valuable  means  of  culture.  General  literature 
is  much  sought  for,  and  next  in  order  of 
demand  come  travel,  biography,  history,  fine 
arts,  and  useful  arts. 

Leaving  the  room  and  entering  the  door  at 
the  left  of  the  main  entrance,  you  pass  into  the 
reading-room.  This  spacious  and  attractive 
place  is  handsomely  fitted  up  with  tables 
magazine  and  newspaper  racks, bulletin-boards, 
maps,  pictures,  and  other  conveniences.  Here 
are  displayed  some  175  periodicals  ; abundance 
of  newspapers  are  among  them,  and  almost 
every  interest  in  literature,  art,  trades,  science, 
and  philanthropy  is  represented  by  publica- 
tions in  English,  French,  and  German.  A large 
and  studious  public  is  here  also.  In  1891-2, 
39,025  persons  made  use  of  this  room.  Passing 
the  "return-desk,”  where  books  are  presented 
by  borrowers,  you  go  through  a gate  into  the 
Reference  Department.  Here  is  an  area  con- 
taining every  facility  for  the  consultation  of 


the  many  works  of  reference  shelved  within 
reach,  and  volumes  from  the  general  library 
are  brought  as  desired  for  study.  You  will 
find  there  ranges  of  choice  and  costly  reference 
books  thrown  open  for  your  own  exploration 
and  selection.  Even  the  valuable  files  of  bound 
magazines,  generally  restricted,,  are  here  open 
to  every  hand.  Lists  of  works  on  specific  sub- 
jects, catalogues  and  indexes  of  every  kind, 
and  the  information  and  advice  of  experts  in 
charge,  are  alwav^s  at  the  service  of  the  public. 
Here  is  an  illustrator  seeking  a portrait  of  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great ; here  are  calls  for  an  apt 
quotation  to  head  an  article — a volume  on 
Provencal  literature, — a design  for  a yacht, — a 
set  of ’Patent  Office  reports.  Yonder  is  a 
school-girl  preparing  her  theme,  there  an  art 
student  with  a pile  of  costly  volumes  of  archi- 
tectural designs,  there  a teacher  getting  up 
subjects  for  his  classes,  there  a reporter  getting 
statistics  for  his  "story,”  beside  a mechanic 
investigating  the  history  of  iron  and  steel.  At 
evening  the  hand-workers  are  particular^  well 
represented,  and  at  all  times  the  members  of 
the  Institute  classes  are  busy  here  ; a group  of 
them  is  now  at  those  cases  where  the  books  of 
the  period  just  now  under  consideration  in  the 
literature  class  are  gathered  for  their  con- 
venience. 

In  1891-2  there  were  15,424  inquiring 
minds  who  sought  the  aid  of  this  department  : 


not  to  mention  the  demands  for  investigation 
and  information  constantly  received  by  mail, 
and  the  work  done  for  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  Institute.  The  value  of  such 
privileges  to  authors  and  writers  is  very  great, 
as  well  as  to  students  of  every  kind. 
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You  will  not  have  failed  to  notice  the  at- 
mosphere of  quiet  but  earnest  interest,  good- 
will, and  enthusiasm  that  pervades  the  place. 
Every  worker  on  the  staff  seems  to  count  no 


The  number  of  volumes  on  the  shelves  of 
the  library  is  now  38,838,  with  a constant  and 
carefully-selected  increase.  The  number  of 
persons  who  have  taken  out  cards  entitling 
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effort  too  great  to  assist  the  reader  in  obtain- 
ing the  utmost  benefit  from  the  library. 

Pushing  beyond  the  domain  open  to  the 
public,  let  us  enter  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
work-room.  Here  are  hosts  of  new  volumes 
undergoing  all  the  mysterious  processes  which 
prepare  them  for  circulation — classifying,  cata- 
loguing, labeling,  and  the  like  : as  well  as 
other  volumes  invalided  by  active  service,  and 
yet  others  detached  for  duty  at  the  branch 
libraries. 

Here  also,  working  under  the  direction  of 
the  staff,  are  various  members  of  the  library 
classes.  These  young  women  are  learning  the 
science  and  art  of  librarianship  by  courses  of 
study  and  practice  in  cataloguing,  library 
economy,  reference  wTork,  and  allied  subjects. 
Thus  they  are  fitting  themselves  for  an  occu- 
pation of  great  importance  and  growing 
demand,  and  go  hence  to  positions  in  other 
institutions.  Their  own  special  domain  is  a 
lecture-room  elsewhere,  in  which  much  of  their 
work  is  done,  embracing  whatever  is  essential 
to  their  success  in  their  special  work,  from 
typewriting  to  bibliography 

Many  of  the  lectures  in  this  department  are 
open  to  the  public  without  examination, 
— notably,  those  in  reference  work,  of  peculiar 
value  to  teachers  and  literary  workers,  and 
those  in  literature — Oriental,  Greek,  Roman, 
Continental,  English,  and  American.  These 
courses  of  morning  lectures  furnish  a par- 
ticularly satisfactory  opportunity  for  girls  and 
women  who  have  time  and  desire  for  general 
culture.  The  entire  resources  of  the  library 
are  placed  at  their  disposal  by  complete  classi- 
fied lists  of  whatever  pertains  to  the  authors 
discussed,  furnished  to  them  with  each  lecture. 


them  to  draw  books  for  home  use  is  20,001. 
But  we  have  not  done  with  the  Library  when 
we  depart.  Its  usefulness  has  another  and 
peculiarly  interesting  province.  If  we  could 
walk  a block  to  Myrtle  Avenue,  and  journey 
by  tram-car  to  the  outlying  district  of  Green- 
point,  we  should  find  the  streets  growing 
shabby  and  shabbier,  thickly  lined  with  lager- 
beer  halls  and  free-lunch  rooms.  We  should 
emerge  at  length  in  a doleful  region  of  lumber 
yards,  sugar  and  oil  refineries,  and  small, 
cheap  dwellings,  tenanted  by  the  class  of 
people  likely  to  be  developed  by  such  con- 
ditions, and  should  find  the  tenement  building 
known  as  the  “Astral”  apartment  house, 
built  by  Charles  Pratt,  contrasting  favorably 
with  its  environment.  In  the  basement  of  the 
“Astral”  are  the  quarters  of  the  “Astral 
Branch”  of  the  library.  To  this  district  the 
Institute  offers  a reading-room,  used  in  1891-2 
by  28,815  persons;  a reference  department  ; 
and  a circulation  which,  in  1891-2,  reached 
27.938  volumes.  You  would  find  it  interest- 
ing were  there  time  to  tell  you  of  the  influence 
of  light  and  life  that  is  already  radiating  from 
this  centre  throughout  this  region  of  darkness. 
Especially  are  the  children  benefited.  Here 
is  a fertile  field  for  philanthropic  work,  a great 
and  effectual  door  for  the  entry  of  enthusiasm 
and  self-sacrifice. 

The  ambition  of  the  library  demands  branch 
delivery  stations  at  other 
points  where  such  privi- 
leges will  be  of  special 
value.  Two  are  already 
established,  and  others 
will  follow. 

The  Thrift  next  Ready  for  Binding. 
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claims  our  attention.  It  may  be  called  the 
Banking  Department  of  Pratt  Institute. 

It  was  founded  by  Charles  Pratt  on  October 
2,  1889,  as  a practical  illustration  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  systematic  saving,  and  as  a help  to 
all  who  would  avail  themselves  of  its  advan- 
tages. 

The  Thrift  has  three  branches.  The  Invest- 
ment Branch  consists  of  installment  shares  and 
paid-up  shares.  An  installment  share  is 
payable  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  a month  for 
ten  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  pay- 
ments, with  interest  and  $10  premium,  amount 
to  $160.  A subscriber  may  take  out  as  many 
shares  as  he  feels  that  he  can  save  dollars  per 
month. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  one  pay- 


Our  Bank. 


ment  secures  a paid-up  share.  Interest  on  this 
is  payable  semi-annually.  If  the  share  re- 
mains in  The  Thrift  for  ten  years  it  is  entitled 
to  a premium  of  $10. 

In  the  Deposit  Branch,  sums  of  any  amount 
may  be  deposited  at  any  time,  and  interest 
accrues  quarterly  and  is  credited  semi-annually. 

The  Loan  Branch  advances  sums  of  any 
amount  upon  improved  real  estate  located 
within  the  city  limits  of  Brooklyn.  The 
special  object  of  The  Thrift  is,  however,  to  loan 
moderate  sums  to  people  of  small  means,  to 
enable  them  to  purchase  homes,  or  pay  off 
existing  mortgages  on  their  homes.  These 
loans  are  made  payable  in  equal  monthly  in- 
stallments covering  a term  of  years,  the 


monthly  payments  totally  extinguishing  prin- 
cipal and  interest.  The  management  has 
been  successful  in  making  loans,  over  $150,- 
000  having  been  loaned  out  in  this  way. 

The  purpose  of  The  Thrift  is  to  interest  everj’- 
one  it  can  reach  in  the  subject  of  saving  and 
home-building.  Its  officers  are  specially 
anxious  to  be  allowed  to  explain  verbally  its 
workings  to  all  who  can  call  at  its  office  ; and 
they  are  always  ready  to  forward  circulars  to 
any  who  write  for  them. 

The  Thrift  is  over  three  and  one-half  years 
old  ; has  assets  exceeding  $135,000.00  ; has  a 
total  membership  of  about  1,000;  and  is  in- 
creasing its  deposits  steadily  at  the  rate  of 
about  five  thousand  dollars  a month. 

The  Thrift  tries  to  reach  and  interest  every 
person  who  sets  foot  inside  the  Pratt  Institute, 
and  its  circnlars  of  information  are  placed  in 
the  General  Office,  where  all  can  obtain  them. 

Simplicity  of  method,  careful  management, 
secure  loans,  and  absolute  safety  guaranteed 
to  depositors,  are  strong  features  of  The  Thrift. 
All  liabilities  (in  addition  to  the  security  of 
first  mortgage  loans)  are  personally  guaran- 
teed by  Charles  Pratt  & Co. 

Continuing  our  downward  career,  we  last 
reach  the  basement,  which  contains  what  is  to 
many  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  Insti- 
tute, that  is,  the  Restaurant.  As  you  look 
in,  you  find  the  floors  so  very  clean,  the  linen  so 
verj^  white,  and  the  table-ware  so  very  clear 
and  glistening,  that  you  are  not  surprised 
when  I tell  you  that  the  laundry  and  domestic 
science  department  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  restaurant,  both  being  under  the  same 
management.  And  that  leads  me  to  antici- 
pate a question  asked  by  almost  every  visitor, 
as  to  whether  the  products  of  the  cooking 
classes  are  disposed  of  in  the  lunch-room, 
which  I answer  by  a speedy  “No.”  The 
cooking  classes  have  not  yet  manifested  any 
inabilitj"  to  make  way  with  everything  pro- 
duced in  their  kitchens,  and  the  idea  that 
patrons  are  being  experimented  upon  by 
learners  of  the  culinary  art  might  seriously 
affect  the  business  of  this  restaurant ; so  there  is 
a separate  system  of  kitchens  and  store-rooms 
for  this  department,  and  a regular  organized 
business  management.  The  prices  for  service 
will  interest  you. 


Tea,  coffee,  or  chocolate 5C- 

Rolls  or  bread 5C- 

Baked  macaroni  and  cheese 5C- 

Ham  or  tongue  sandwiches 5C- 

Baked  apples 5C- 

Ice-cream I0C- 


Puddings  and  various  desserts 
Roast  beef  and  vegetables. . . . 
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And  so  on,  each  meal  usually  giving  a choice 
from  twenty-five  staples  and  extras,  at  such 
rates  that  a good  luncheon  can  be  had  for  fif- 
teen cents,  a breakfast  for  twenty-five,  and  din- 
ner for  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  cents.  The 


Four  Dishes  of  Ice-Cream  ! 


rooms  are  quiet  enough  now,  as  the  white- 
aproned  women  move  about  preparing  the  ta- 
bles for  another  meal;  but  when  the  Institute 
and  the  neighboring  schools  take  their  recess, 
a storm  of  youthful  humanity  bursts  in  at  the 
doors,  and  rattles  the  forks,  the  dishes  and 
chairs,  converting  the  quiet  room  into  a most 
attractive  scene  of  bustle  and  enterprise.  Here 
are  kissable  little  tots  from  the  primary,  kick- 
ing against  the  legs  of  the  chairs  with  their 
small  feet,  which  will  have  to  wait  some  years 
before  reaching  the  floor.  Exhilarated  by  the 
unwonted  liberty  of  ordering  her  own  dinner, 
the  happy  baby  promptly  orders  two  dishes  of 
ice-cream,  which  the  attendant  as  promptly 
refuses,  bringing  on  what  she  considers  to  be 
the  proper  food  for  children.  This  diminutive 
young  man,  whose  presence  at  a table  is  usu- 
ally under  a strict  and  correcting  eye,  revels  in 
his  new  freedom  to  the  extent  of  putting  thir- 
teen lumps  of  sugar  into  his  chocolate;  here 
are  groups  of  schoolboys  enjoying  the  distinc- 
tion of  a reserved  table,  at  which  none  but 
their  own  “set”  are  visitors;  here  are  pupils 
fresh  from  a geometry  class,  discussing  the 
latest  knotty  point  by  means  of  creases  in  the 


table-cloth  marked  with  the  fork-handle;  here 
are  mature  teachers  from  the  neighboring 
academy,  genial  graybeards  who  have  lin- 
gered too  long  over  a favorite  author,  until  too 
late  to  go  home  for  luncheon,  and  various  styles 
of  young  humanity,  which  could  not  fail  to 
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An  Art  Department  Bulletin. 


interest  you  for  a much  longer  period  than  we 
can  devote  to  the  visit. 

Crossing  the  court-yard,  enclosed  on  all 
sides  by  the  various  wings  of  the  building 
where  you  have  spent  the  last  hour  with  me, 
and  crossing  the  road,  we  find  ourselves  within 
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the  tennis  grounds,  where  twelve  full-sized 
courts  are  each  day,  at  the  close  of  the  Institute 
classes,  enlivened  by  players  of  various  ages, 
whose  membership  in  the  Athletic  Associa- 
tion and  a dollar  a year  entitle  them  to  the 
free  use  of  these  grounds.  Beyond  are  the  run- 
ning-track and  athletic  field  of  the  same 
society,  where,  on  fine  days,  the  gymnasium 
classes  practice  in  the  sports  that  have  long 
been  favorites  with  boys : running,  hurdle 
racing,  broad  and  high  jump,  putting  the  shot, 
and  the  difficult  and  graceful  movements  of 
the  pole-vault.  At  the  bicycle  tournament, 
spring  and  fall  field-days,  or  the  various  ball 
matches  between  the  different  departments  of 
the  Institute,  you  may  see  the  grand-stand 
take  on  a festival  appearance  from  the  bright 
colors  of  the  summer  dresses  of  the  crowd 
which  fill  it,  made  up  of  the  youth  and  beauty 
of  Brooklyn.  Here  you  may  hear  the  shouts 
of  the  class  when  their  favorite  wins  a point, 
or  the  strains  of  music  from  Jacob  Kissel’s 
little  German  band. 

This  ends  our  tour  of  inspection.  As  we 
walk  back  to  the  front  entrance,  I should  say 
a word  about  the  social  life  of  our  great  family 
of  4,000  people,  who  spend  a large  portion  of 
their  time  within  these  walls  during  the  year. 
The  different  departments  have  their  separate 
societies  and  social  gatherings,  each  marked 
by  a distinctive  feature  : from  the  Freshman 
frolic  of  the  High  School,  at  which  the  young- 
est students  meet  and  become  acquainted  with 
the  older  members  of  the  school  and  are 
amused  by  games  and  music,  to  the  unique 


and  picturesque  entertainments  given  by 
the  sketching  clubs  of  the  art  department, 
there  is  a great  variety.  The  teachers  of  the 
Institute  get  together  at  their  regular  reunions 
three  times  a year,  and  form  no  inconsiderable 
company.  The  afternoon  and  evening  lectures 
upon  public  and  scientific  subjects  partake  of 
an  informal  and  social  nature  that  has  been 
frequently  remarked  ; light  refreshments  are 
often  served,  and  the  company  remains  long 
after  the  lecturer  has  finished,  and  dis- 
cusses, in  little  groups,  the  subject  of  the 
evening  and  suggested  topics.  There  is 
an  art  students’  scholarship  fund  so- 
ciety, which  has  an  active  social  com- 
mittee whose  musical  and  literary  enter- 
tainments have  been  a bright  and  pleasant 
feature  of  the  year  just  closed.  The  alumni 
association,  by  its  frequent  meetings,  maintains 
the  interest  of  the  graduates  in  the  affairs  and 
personality  of  those  now  at  the  Institute,  wdiile 
literary,  ’cycling,  tennis,  camera,  and  archery 
clubs  bring  together  those  having  a common 
interest  in  their  favorite  pursuits. 

We  have  now  gone  around  the  circle  and 
come  back  to  the  general  office.  I must 
take  my  seat  upon  this  bench  with  the  other 
ushers  of  the  Institute,  and  bid  you  good-bye 
and  come  again.  Neither  one  trip  like  this  nor 
many  can  give  you  a full  appreciation  of  what 
the  Institute  is  doing  and  attempting.  Let 
me  say  to  you  in  parting,  you  are  always 
welcome  ; come  and  see  us  often,  and  give  us 
the  benefit  of  your  opinion  and  your  criticism. 

A Cicerone. 
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A Resume  of  Pratt  Institute  Lectures. 

TH  E old-fashioned  lyceums  with  their 
courses  of  lectures,  the  mutual  improve- 
ment societies  of  their  day,  were  a new  institu- 
tion in  New  England  in  the  early  prime  of 
Mr.  Emerson,  who  often  said,  “ So  that  people 
will  let  you  say  what  you  think,  a platform  is 
as  good  a pulpit  as  any  other,”  and  we  all 
know  that  Mr.  Emerson  never  used  a platform 
or  pulpit  without  speaking  bravely  his  latent 
conviction. 

Believing  as  he  did  in  the  influence  of  such 
focuses  upon  the  active  and  spiritual  life  of  a 
town,  Brooklyn  of  to-day  would  have  given 
the  sage  of  Concord  entire  satisfaction,  for  it  is 
safe  to  sayr  that  in  no  other  American  city  are 
there  provided  each  season  more  abundant 
opportunities  of  hearing  eminent  men  and 
women  discuss  more  varied  and  important 
subjects.  The  Pratt  Institute  annually  con- 
tributes its  share  toward  this  intellectual 
inundation  of  the  city.  During  the  past 
season  its  Assembly  Hall  has  been  thrown 
open  on  forty-five  different  occasions  to  admit 
the  public  and  students  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  same  program. 

It  was  Carlyle,  wdio,  having  in  mind  some 
brilliant  public  speakers  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  said  he  feared  that  ‘ 1 the  finest  nations 
of  the  world,  the  English  and  the  American, 
are  going  all  away  into  wind  and  tongue.” 
It  is  the  possibility  of  such  a mistake  that  the 
Institute  tries  to  avoid  in  arranging  its  lecture- 
courses,  each  of  which  is  pertinent  to  the  work 
of  some  one  of  the  departments.  For  instance, 
the  interesting  series  of  Friday  morning  lec- 
tures, fifteen  in  all,  upon  the  History  of  Art, 
delivered  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Perry,  director  of  the 
Department  of  Industrial  and  Fine  Arts. 
There  was  not  a student  in  art  who  for  his  or 
her  intellectual  and  artistic  completion  did  not 
need  just  what  these  lectures  gave  in  tracing 
the  evolution  of  ornament  from  its  Egyptian 
birth  through  its  Renaissance  prime  to  its 
debasement  in  modern  architecture  ; all  which 
Mr.  Perry  most  attractively  and  graphically 
accomplished  with  the  aid  of  some  400  and  more 
fine  stereopticon  slides,  and  in  a manner  which 
interested  the  public  as  well  as  the  students. 

Equally  departmental,  but  possibty  less 
interesting  to  the  general  public,  were  Miss 
Cecilia  Waern’s  eight  talks  on  “ House  Deco- 
ration and  the  History  of  the  House  in  Western 
Europe.”  The  Normal  Class  in  Domestic 
Science  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  audience 
present  at  these  talks,  which  were  the  initiatory 
steps  in  the  study  of  household  art  in  the  De- 
partment of  Domestic  Science.  We  cannot  get 


away  from  the  theory  of  evolution  in  these  mod- 
ern da}Ts,  nor  do  the  most  of  us  seek  to  do  so. 
Miss  Waern  applied  this  method  of  growth  to 
the  development  of  the  house  in  western 
Europe.  Beginning  with  the  early  house  of  a 
single  room,  and  the  simple  life  of  the  period 
she  traced  the  gradual  development  of  the  two 
through  the  centuries,  making  many  delight- 
ful digressions  in  touching  upon  the  closely 
related  subjects  of  fresco-painting,  wood- work, 
furniture,  pottery,  and  sculpture. 

The  largest  and  most  regular  attendance  of 
the  outside  public  upon  aity  of  the  Institute 
lectures  was  upon  those  given  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Kindergartens.  This  was  owing  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  course,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  Brooklyn  Kindergarten  Association 
is  increasing  its  membership  and  correspond- 
ingly the  public  interest  in  kindergarten  work. 
This  series  of  lectures  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Ellis  Gray  Seymour,  upon  the  “Gifts  and 
their  Meaning.”  He  was  followed  bj^  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott  on  “ The  Religion  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten,” and  he  in  turn  by  Mrs.  Sara  E. 
Wiltse  on  “Stories  for  Children,”  Mrs. 
Lucretia  W.  Treat  on  “The  Nursery  and 
the  Kindergarten,”  Miss  Alice  E.  Fitts  on 
“The  Kindergarten  Methods,”  and  Miss 
Hannah  D.  Mowry  on  “The  Ideal  Kinder- 
gartner.”  The  final  meeting  was  a conference 
at  which  many  took  part  in  the  discussion 
of  various  phases  of  kindergarten  work. 

The  Department  of  Domestic  Art  contributed 
a quota  of  five  lectures  to  the  season’s  lyceum, 
three  by  Mrs.  Emily  M.  Bishop,  its  instructor 
in  Physical  Culture,  and  the  director  of  the 
Department  of  Delsarte  Gymnastics,  at  Chau- 
tauqua, and  two  b}r  Dr.  Eliza  M.  Mosher,  a 
popular  and  skillful  Brooklyn  physician.  Mrs. 
Bishop  was  greeted  by  large  and  enthusiastic 
audiences.  Her  subjects  were:  “Our  Un- 
spoken Language,”  “Within  and  Without,” 
“Dress:  Historic,  Hygienic,  Conventional, 
Artistic.”  Dr.  Mosher’s  timely  subject  was 
“Habitual  Postures  of  the  Body,'  and  her 
able  and  original  discourse  was  published  in 
part  in  the  March  number  of  the  Pratt  In- 
stitute Monthly,  which  then  said,  "that 
few  lectures  delivered  at  the  Institute  during 
the  current  year  had  a more  immediate  bear- 
ing on  the  daily  life  of  teachers  and  students. 

“ Food  constitutes  the  chief  item  ot  living 
expenses  of  the  people,”  was  the  opening 
remark  of  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater,  on  the  even- 
ing of  March  24.  It  was  followed  by  an 
active  and  valuable  hour’s  talk  on  “Foods 
and  the  Energy  that  they  Contain.”  The 
Department  of  Domestic  Science  was  instru- 
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mental  in  bringing  Prof.  Atwater  to  Brooklyn, 
and  its  students  and  the  public  were  thereby 
its  profited  debtors. 

Energy  is  conserved  by  the  eating  of  proper 
ood,  and  energy  is  as  specifically  saved  by  the 
use  of  shorthand  and  the  typewriter.  Before 
Mr.  Heffley,  director  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  gave  his  three  lectures  on  “Ancient 
Classical  Shorthand,”  “ The  Typewriter,”  and 
“Modern  Classical  Shorthand,”  few  people 
knew  when  these  time-saving  professions  were 
first  used,  nor  how  aristocratic  their  lineage, 
the  shorthand  dating  back  to  the  time  of 
Cicero,  whose  secretary,  Tiro,  used  it  in  report- 
ing the  great  orator's  speeches.  Mr.  Heffley’ s 
lectures  were  given  in  the  evening,  and  before 
crowded  halls.  They  were  finely  illustrated 
by  the  stereopticon.  At  the  close  of  that  on 
the  typewriter,  some  of  the  earliest  inventions 
of  this  machine  were  shown,  and  some  remark- 
able speed  tests  were  given  on  the  Remington 
machine,  number  two. 

The  sursurn  corda  of  the  season’s  lectures 
were  the  seven  afternoon  meetings  held  on  the 
first  Wednesday  of  each  month.  These  strove 
to  supply  a tender  and  strong  bond  of  mutual 
understanding  between  students  and  instruc- 
tors by  discussion  of  the  vital  questions  under- 
hung life  and  conduct.  In  the  plan  of  the 
meetings  and  in  the  subjects  chosen,  the  New 
York  League  of  Unitarian  Women  was  the 
Institute’s  model.  The  program  was  as 
follows  : Self-Supporting  Women  ; Careers  ; 
Nature  and  Requirements  of  Success  ; Economy 
of  Power  ; Social  Ethics  ; Home  and  Society  ; 
and  Self-Made  Men  and  Women.  Among  the 
speakers  were  Miss  Grace  Dodge,  Mrs.  Alice 
Wellington  Rollins,  Mrs.  Kate  Upson  Clark, 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Mr.  Percival  Chubb,  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mrs.  Clara  Sidney  Potter 
Davidge,  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes,  Mrs.  L-  G. 
Runkle,  and  many  others  of  note. 

There  is  a pretty  fable  told  by  Mr.  Moncure 
D.  Conway,  in  one  of  his  books,  to  the  effect 
that  a little  child  went  about  lamenting  and 
searching  for  the  beautiful  butterfly  she  had 
lost,  and  that  while  the  search  went  on  the 
butterfly  softly  alighted  and  remained  upon  her 
head.  We  make  an  application  of  this  fable 
somewhat  like  Mr.  Conway’ s when  we  ask  if  it 
would  not  apply  to  any  Pratt  Institute  student 
who  this  season  searched  outside  of  his  or  her 
Alma  Mater  for  some  profitable  or  timely 
lecture?  M.  A.  B. 


The  Nation’s  Unknown  Quest. 

[As  this  article  is  necessarily  written  before 
the  opening  of  the  Exposition,  the  author  begs 
to  be  excused  for  any  errors  as  to  actual  ex- 
hibits.] 

HE  was  a strange  guest ; unrecognized,  old, 
weary,  quite  forlorn  ; not  knowing  him- 
self how  he  had  arrived  in  this  strange  place, 
this  White  City  ; noticed  by  none,  in  spite  of 
his  unusual  appearance,  because  everyone 
was  absorbed  in  the  city  itself  ; moving  about, 
in  short,  almost  as  invisible  as  dEneas  and 
Achates,  wrapped  in  the  mist  that  hid  them 
from  the  curious  Carthaginians. 

Only  one  person  noticed  him  ; a little  news- 
bojq  who  lost  no  possible  customer,  thrust 
something  almost  into  his  hand,  exclaiming  : 

“ Morning  paper  ! two  cents.” 

“ Morning  paper?”  asked  the  stranger 
slowly.  “ What  is  morning  paper  ? ” 

“ Tribune , Journal , News , Herald , Post, 
Advertiser , Sun,  Weekly , Republican,  Demo- 
crat, Telegram,  Mail!  Here  y’  are  for  two 
cents  !”  answered  glibly  Andy  of  the  news- 
stand. 

“ I know  not  what  you  mean,  but  I will  buy 
one  to  find  out,”  and  taking  meekly  the  paper 
handed  him,  the  old  gentleman  stared  in 
astonishment. 

“ Print  ! it  is  all  in  print  ! and  such  fine 
print  ! Can  it  be  be  that  literature  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  people,  and  for  two  cents  ? 
Truly,  there  is  enough  here  for  a winter’s 
reading.  I will  save  it  for  the  winter.”  But 
he  glanced  curiously  over  the  first  page  and 
smiled. 

“ It  is  a fairy  story.  They  purport  to  give 
tidings  of  what  has  happened  this  very  day  in 
London,  Madrid,  Rome  and  Japan  ! Truly,  a 
quaint  conceit,  though  I see  not  the  object  of 
it,”  and  he  folded  the  journal  carefully,  putting 
it  in  his  pocket. 

As  he  did  so,  he  noticed  that  people  were 
dropping  what  seemed  like  folded  letters  into 
a small,  close  box. 

“ What  is  that  for  ? ” he  asked  a bystander. 

“ For  the  mails.” 

“ The  mails  ? What  are  the  mails  ? What 
becomes  of  the  folded  papers  dropped  into  the 
box  ? ’ ’ 

“ They  are  collected  every  hour  and  sent  to 
the  post-office  to  be  distributed. 

“ I never  heard  of  a post-office,”  said  the  old 
man  meekly.  “ They  seem  to  be  documents  or 
letters.  I should  like  to  send  a letter.  But  I 
suppose  it  would  take  too  long  to  send  a letter 
to  Spain.  Do  you  know  of  any  trusty  mes- 
senger about  to  embark  ? ” / 
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By  this  time  the  bystander  was  quite  sure 
the  simple  old  man  was  mad,  so  he  said  to  him 
gently, 

“ If  you  would  like  to  send  a letter,  you 
can  write  one  in  that  little  office  over  there. 
They  will  give  you  paper  and  a stamp.” 

‘ ‘ Stamp  ? for  what  is  a stamp  ? ” • 

“Why,  to  send  the  letter.” 

“ Send  a letter  by  a stamp  ? ” 

“ Yes  ; go  in  there  and  they  will  tell  you  all 
abou  it.” 

So  the  old  man  went  into  the  little  office, 
and  asked  for  a stamp. 

“ Two-cent  ? ” inquired  the  clerk. 

“A  stamp  for  Spain,”  answered  the  old 
man  with  dignity  ; murmuring  to  himself,  “ it 
will  cost  me  much,  without  doubt  ; but  it  will 
be  worth  it.” 

Then  as  the  clerk  handed  him  a pretty  little 
picture  about  an  inch  long,  very  delicately 
colored,  he  took  it  up  admiringly.  There  were 
other  pictures,  differently  colored,  lying  on  the 
counter,  and  as  he  took  these  up  and  glanced 
curiously  at  the  subjects,  he  exclaimed, 

“ Columbus  in  sight  of  land  ! Columbus 
soliciting  aid  ! Isabella  pledging  her  jewels  ! 
What  means  this  ? ” 

“ Five  cents,”  said  the  clerk  briefly. 

“ I — I will  take  them  all  ! ” said  the  old  man 
eagerly.  His  hand  trembled,  and  his  eyes 
were  full  alternately  of  light  and  of  tears. 

“Don't  you  want  to  write  your  letter?” 
said  the  clerk,  pushing  paper  before  him. 

“Nay,  it  would  take  too  long;  and  per- 
chance cost  too  high.  I should  like  to  keep 
these  wondrous  pictures.  Santa  Maria  ! ’ ’ and 
he  seemed  about  to  press  to  his  lips  the  little 
blue  pictures  of  the  “ Flag-ship  of  Columbus.” 

‘ ‘ How  much  does  it  cost  to  send  a letter  to 
Spain  ? and  how  long  would  it  take  ? ” 

“Five  cents,  I told  you,”  said  the  clerk  a 
little  impatiently,  “and  ten  days.” 

“ Five  cents  ! only  five  cents  to  Spain  and 
ten  days  ? ” 

“ About  ten  ; maybe  less.  If  you  want  it 
to  go  quicker,  better  cable,”  and  the  clerk 
turned  to  another  customer. 

“Ten  days  to  Spain  ! I thought  it  would 
be  two  months  at  the  very  least,  and  I would 
fain  know  what  a cable  is.  They  seem  to  have 
all  things  in  this  wonderful  place  except  time. 
I would  they  had  a little  more  time  to  answer 
questions  ! ” 

1 ‘ Bureau  of  Information  round  the  corner,  ’ ’ 
said  a voice  at  his  elbow. 

‘ ‘ Aye,  friend  ; they  will  tell  me  doubtless 
what  o’clock  it  is,  or  when  the  mail  leaves,  or 
where  I can  find  lodgings  ; but  they  have  no 


time  to  answer  the  questions  I fain  would 
ask,”  and  his  fingers  clasped  warmly  over  the 
little  page  of  precious  pictures  in  his  hand. 

As  he  came  out  of  the  building,  another 
newsboy  ran  against  him. 

‘ ‘ Morning  paper  ! ’ ’ 

“I  have  morning-paper,”  answered  the  old 
man  with  dignity. 

“ But  this  is  a second  edition.” 

1 ‘ Second  edition  ? but  I have  not  yet  read 
the  first  ! And  look  ye,  lad  ! ” grasping  him 
firmly  by  the  hand,  “Why  do  they  busy 
themselves  like  children  with  inventing  fairy 
tales  of  what  they  pretend  is  going  on  in  Lon- 
don and  Vienna  ? ” 

“ All  gospel  truth,”  said  the  boy.  “ Latest 
by  cable.” 

“ Then  I must  find  out  what  this  new  kind 
of  cable  is.” 

He  noticed  now  that  everybody  was  carry- 
ing in  his  hand  a little  red  book. 

1 ‘ Can  it  be  that  everyone  can  now  afford  the 
leisure  to  prepare  himself  a book  ? Evidently 
they  are  no  longer  confined  to  the  monks.  I 
will  buy  me  a little  book  ; ” and  stepping  up 
to  a stand,  he  was  seen  turning  the  leaves  of  a 
“ Guide  to  the  Fair.” 

“ Santa  Maria  ! ” and  his  eyes  opened  with 
wonder,  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  words, 
“Great  Columbian  Exposition,”  and  saw  a 
picture  of  the  magnificent  commemorative 
statue,  “The  Triumph  of  Columbus.” 

“ It  is  too  much,  too  much  ! they  have  not, 
then,  forgotten  ! ” the  book  dropped  from  his 
fingers  and  he  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven. 

“ I must  write  my  letter  ! Nay,  I remem- 
ber they  said  it  would  go  quicker  by  cable. 
I will  buy  myself  a cable.” 

He  found  the  cable  office,  and  began  dictat- 
ing his  message. 

“Honored  and  illustrious  friend,  I would 
fain  have  thee  know  that  in  this  wonderful 
place  all  men  are  honoring  thy  ancestor. 

“ Cost  you  a small  fortune  to  send  all 
that,”  commented  the  clerk,  suspending  his 
pen. 

“A  small  fortune!  and  why?  They  told 
me  I could  send  a letter  for  five  cents.  1 hen 
surely,”  added  the  old  man  impressively, 
already  so  inoculated  with  marvels  that  he  was 
beginning  to  expect  even  greater  marvels  than 
there  were.  “ I ought  to  be  able  to  send  a 
mere  message  for  much  less.” 

“Forty  cents  a word,”  said  the  clerk 
sharply. 

“ Never  mind,”  answered  the  old  man, 
waving  his  hand  with  dignity.  “ Send  it ; it 
will  be  worth  it ; ” and  he  even  added  sentence 
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after  sentence  to  show  that  he  was  undisturbed. 

“Twenty  dollars.  Sign  it?”  inquiringly 
from  the  clerk. 

“ Christopher  Columbus.” 

“ Don’t  stop  to  swear.  There  isn’t  time.  I 
told  you  it  would  be  expensive;  name,  please.  ’ ’ 

“ My  name  is  Christopher  Columbus.” 

‘ 1 Oh  ! ’ ’ and  with  a singular  smile  of  tolera- 
tion for  the  harmless  vagaries  of  a wandering 
mind,  the  clerk  wrote,  “Christopher  Colum- 
bus.” 

“ What  meant  you  by  saying  I was  swear- 
ing? ” inquired  the  old  man. 

“ Oh  ! it  wasn’t  much  of  a swear.  Some 
people,  3'ou  know,  who  don’t  quite  dare  to  say 
anything  with  sand  in  it,  just  say,  1 Christo- 
pher Columbus  ! ’ when  they’re  mad.  It 
sounds  better,  and  means  just  as  much.  Ad- 
dress, please.  ” 

“To  His  Highness,  the  Duke  of  Veragua, 
Madrid,  Spain.” 

“ Oh  ! if  it’s  to  the  Duke,  you  can  save 
yourself  your  twenty  dollars.  The  Duke  is 
here,  you  know.” 

“ The  Duke  here  ! Is  there  anything  that 
is  not  here  ? ” 

“ Not  much,  I guess.  We’ve  got  about  all 
there  is,  except  the  old  gentleman  himself.  I 
shouldn’t  wonder  if  they  had  a few  of  his  bones 
somewhere  on  exhibition.” 

The  old  man  shuddered  visibly. 

“ But  the  Duke  ? ” he  said. 

“ The  Duke’s  looking  at  the  machinery  this 
very  minute.” 

The  old  man  passed  on  into  Machinery  Hall, 
his  lips  trembling. 

“ So  they  use  my  name  when  they  swear  ! a 
strange  people  this  ! a very  strange  mixture 
of  reverence  and  irreverence  ! ’ ’ 

As  he  entered  the  new  building,  he  forgot 
the  wonders  of  locomotive  and  engine,  gazing 
with  a strange  affection  at  the  ducal  party, 
who  were  absorbed  in  a big  motor. 

“ They  are  nry  own,”  he  murmured,  “ my 
own  ! Yet  they  have  forgotten  me.  They  are 
being  honored  because  they  are  mine,  yet  will 
no  one  honor  me  ; they  only  honor  my  mem- 
ory. I would  fain  speak  to  them,  but  they 
would  arrest  me  for  an  impostor.  I will  be 
silent.  I have  been  silent  long.”  And  the 
patient  old  man  skirted  the  crowd,  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  Duke’s  face,  while  the  Duke 
looked  at  the  engine,  and  the  crowd  stared 
alternately  at  royal  people  and  royal  things. 

Passing  silently  into  another  palace,  the  old 
man  saw  that  some  one  was  delivering  an  ora- 
tion. Grandly  the  words  rolled  forth  : 

“ When  we  reflect  upon  the  marvellous 


things  that  have  followed  from  the  knowledge, 
the  imagination,  the  patience,  the  endurance, 
the  intuition,  of  one  such  wonderful  man  as 
Christopher  Columbus,  no  honor  seems  too 
great  for  us  to  pay  to  his  memory.” 

“ Who  is  it  that  is  speaking  ? ” 

For  the  crowd  did  not  seem  to  be  listening  ; 
he  could  not  identify  the  orator.  They  were 
all  looking  intently  at  a small  wooden  box. 

“ It’s  the  phonograph.” 

“ Phonograph  ? ” 

Then  he  was  shown  the  process,  and  asked 
if  he  would  like  to  speak  into  the  box. 

“Yes,  yes.”  He  raised  his  hand  impress- 
ively as  he  spoke,  and  his  voice  took  a strange 
and  solemn  inflection. 

“ When  we  remember  how  little  the  great- 
est honor  can  be  to  him  who  has  passed  beyond 
the  hearing  of  our  words,  it  becomes  us  to  re- 
flect whether  we  are  giving  to  those  of  our  own 
day  and  generation  the  honor  and  appreciation 
that  is  their  due  ; nay,  whether  we  are  even 
giving  to  our  own  flesh  and  blood  the  loving 
word  and  kindling  affection  without  which  the 
highest  honors  are  as  dust,  the  finest  memory 
as  a tale  that  is  told.” 

He  was  passing  quietly  out  of  the  building, 
when  some  one  touched  him  on  the  arm. 

“ Listen  ! ” 

And  as  he  turned,  he  heard  his  own  words 
faultlessly  reproduced,  accent,  inflection,  tone. 
The  pathos  and  the  solemnity  of  the  intona- 
tion were  even  more  perceptible  from  the 
wooden  instrument,  as  an  artist’s  rendering  of 
a forlorn  old  beggar-woman  may  tempt  us  to 
gaze  with  sympathy  and  interest,  though  we 
should  pass  such  an  old  woman  in  the  flesh  on 
the  street  without  a word  or  a look  or  even  a 
coin. 

“ Truly,  they  must  have  discovered  many 
new  countries  since  I discovered  mine,”  said 
the  old  man,  as  he  wandered  up  and  down  the 
wonderful  streets.  “ I see  here  many  familiar 
things  from  many  familiar  countries  : Italy, 
Spain,  France,  England  ; but  I never  heard  of 
Massachusetts,  or  California,  or  New  York,  or 
Texas, orWashington, 'or  Iowa, or  Pennsylvania, 
or  Florida.  It  would  not  surprise  me  if  these 
wonderful  people  had  managed  to  bring  ex- 
hibits from  some  other  planet.  Yet  it  grieves 
me  somewhat  that  I see  nowhere  anything  to 
represent  my  New  Spain.  Surely  they  did  not 
fail  to  develop  the  wonderful  resources  of  that 
country  ! I know  not  what  could  have  been 
made  of  it,  but  something,  I am  sure.  The 
crops  might  not  have  been  as  fine  as  these 
splendid  harvests  of  Illinois  and  Kansas,  or  the 
gold  and  gems  magnificent  as  these  from  Cali- 
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fornia  and  Arizona  ; but  something,  I am  sure, 
could  have  been  developed  there.  Ah  ! per- 
haps it  is  yonder  that  I shall  find  something 
from  New  Spain  ! I see  the  name  ‘ Indiana,’ 
which  would  be  appropriate  to  the  land  I dis- 
covered. I will  enter.” 

But  in  the  exhibit  of  Indiana  he  found 
nothing  to  remind  him  of  the  new  land  he  had 
known.  Only  two  or  three  hours  later  did  his 
eyes  brighten  suddenly  as  he  caught  sight  of 
wigwams. 

‘‘It  is  Hispaniola  at  last  ! ” he  exclaimed, 
advancing  rapidly'  to  meet  a tall  Indian  in  the 
doorway  of  a wigwam. 

“ I am  Columbus  ! ” he  said  eagerly. 

But  the  Indian  shook  his  head  gloomily. 

“Me  no  like  Columbus.  He  took  away 
hunting-grounds.  ’ ’ 

“ True,”  murmured  the  old  man  humbly, 
as  he  drew  back.  “I  forgot  that  he  could 
hardly  look  upon  me  as  a friend.  But  is  it 
possible  they  have  taught  these  ignorant  sav- 
ages nothing  in  all  these  centuries?  Then,  in 
truth,  my  discovery  availed  little  ! they  have 
left  everything  as  it  was  ! and  I thought  they 
would  make  so  much  of  it  ! Why  have  they 
kept  my  memory  in  honor,  if  they  cared  so 
little  for  what  I had  discovered  ? Friend,  tell 
me  your  wrongs,”  and  once  more  he  addressed 
the  surly  Indian. 

“He  take  away  this,”  pointing  to  his  be- 
loved wigwam  and  his  crackling  fire,  with  a 
deer  roasting  over  it.  “He  bring  that!" 
Nothing  can  express  the  scorn  with  which  he 
waved  his  hand  towards  the  magnificent  build- 
ings and  the  exquisite  Landscape  gardening  of 
the  foreground. 

“ He  take  our  children;  he  make  them  into 
that!"  and  again  he  pointed  with  profound 
scorn  to  a procession  of  young  lads  and  girls, 
Indians  in  face  and  figure,  but  garbed  as  citi- 
zens, coming  out  of  the  Hampton  Industrial 
School  exhibit. 

“I  must  ask  someone  more  intelligent,” 
said  Columbus  to  himself,  and  turning  to  some 
one  passing,  he  asked  : 

“ Why  have  they  brought  from  New  Spain 
only  the  Indians,  in  the  old  dress  and  old  wig- 
wams of  four  hundred  years  ago  ? Has  that 
country  developed  nothing,  produced  nothing, 
advanced  not  a whit,  in  all  these  ages  when  so 
much  has  been  accomplished  elsewhere?” — 
and  his  eyes  flashed. 

‘ ‘ Do  you  mean  from  America  ? ’ ’ said  the 
astonished  stranger.  “Why,  this  is  Amer- 
ica ! ” 

“ Did  they  change  the  name  ? But,  at  least, 
this  is  not  the  shore  ! ” 


“ No  ; we  are  a thousand  miles  inland.” 

“ A thousand  miles  inland  ! I knew  not  it 
stretched  so  far,  or  that  there  was  so  wonder- 
ful an  empire  out  of  sight.  Tell  me — are  all 
these  things  brought  here,  or  were  some  of 
them  made  here  ? ” 

“ Well,”  answered  the  stranger,  modestly', 
“ we’re  responsible  for  a few  of  the  things  you 
see  lydng  round.  We  gave  them  steam  navi- 
gation, and  electric  lights,  and  the  telegraph, 
and  the  cable,  and  the  telephone,  and  the 
phonograph,  and  a few  little  things  like  that. 
And  we  raised  all  this” — with  a lordlyr  sweep 
over  the  fruits  and  harvests  of  California. 

The  old  man  wandered  next  into  the  Art 
buildings,  and  stood  at  last  before  the  portrait 
of  an  Italian  of  his  own  time.  It  was  labeled 
No.  1492,  and  from  the  catalogue  he  learned 
that  it  was  a “portrait  of  Columbus;”  in- 
deed, that  a long  line  of  pictures,  none  of 
them  in  the  least  resembling  any  of  the  others, 
were  all  ‘ ‘ Portraits  of  Columbus  ’ ’ 

“ It  is  very'  strange,”  he  murmured.  “ None 
of  them  looks  like  me  in  the  least.  It  is  kind 
of  them  to  represent  me  always  in  velvet  and 
fine  ruff ; but  I had  rather  they'  remembered 
something  of  what  I suffered,  as  well  as  what 
I did  ; ” and  he  glanced  down  a little  sadly  at 
his  worn  and  shabby'  garments. 

“Friend,”  he  said,  touching  a passing 
stranger,  ‘ ‘ Is  there  any'  artist  here  who  could 
paint  a portrait  of  me  in  a few  minutes  ? ” for 
he  had  become,  as  we  have  said,  expectant  of 
even  greater  wonders  than  existed,  since  he 
had  learned  so  many  things  that  this  America 
could  do. 

“Well,  not  a portrait,”  was  the  reply. 
“ But  you  could  have  a photograph.” 

‘ ‘ What  is  a photograph  ? ’ ’ 

“ Come  and  see.  ” 

He  was  led  to  another  building.  Truly', 
wonderful  were  these  minute  pictures,  land- 
scapes, heads,  groups ; how  tiny'  must  have 
been  the  brushes  that  painted  them,  and  why' 
were  they'  all  in  black  and  white  ? 

“Oh!  they'Te  not  painted.  It's  the  sun, 
y'ou  know  ; the  sun  and  a little  box.  You 
press  the  button,  and  we  do  the  rest." 

“Nayq  friend,”  said  the  old  man  with  a 
smile.  “ All  else  you  seem  to  do  in  this  mar- 
vellous country,  but  I cannot  believe  y?ou  ever 
rest.  But  I should  like  to  press  a button." 

They'  placed  him  in  an  arm-chair,  bade  him 
look  steadily  for  a minute  at  a little  round  win- 
dow in  a box  opposite  him.  When  later  he 
received  the  negative  of  a perfect  likeness  of 
himself  in  his  worn  and  tattered  garments,  he 
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said  quietly:  “ It  is  enough  for  to-day  ! Show 
me  no  more  ! ” 

And  then  he  wandered,  with  bent  head, 
scarcely  seeming  to  see  the  magnificent  build- 
ings between  which  he  walked,  or  the  lovely 
landscape  spread  before  him,  slowly,  slowly 
thinking,  thinking,  to  the  great  gate,  and  then 
he  passed  out,  silent  and  alone.  He  had  gone 
—home.  Alice  Wellington  Rollins. 


Among  the  Departments 


The  Commencement. 

THE  institute  since  its  dedication  never  has 
been  the  scene  of  such  varied  and  inter- 
esting exercises  as  followed  one  another  in 
quick  succession  on  Thursday,  the  2 2d  of  June. 
The  assembly  hall  never  looked  more  invit- 
ing than  when,  at  noon,  it  came  from  the 
hands  of  the  decorating  committee,  Misses  E. 
R.  Brill,  S.  L.  Huntington,  Ellen  H.  Richards, 
Edna  Fay,  Harriett  Cole,  Mary  Cooley,  and 
Ada  Tollman,  and  Messrs.  H.  Van  Ingen, 
Hooper,  Mitchell,  Lecour,  and  Richardson. 
Lavender  and  yellow  were  festooned  from  post 
to  post,  and  from  picture  to  picture  ; forests  of 
ferns  and  palms  grew  in  every  available  space, 
the  national  colors  hung  on  every  pier,  and  a 
ladder  of  evergreen,  illustrating  the  motto, 
“ Gradatim  ” (“  Step  by  step  ”),  bore  a flower- 
ing “ ’93  ” a few  rounds  from  the  floor. 

The  room  was  crowded  to  the  doors  when 
the  graduating  exercises  of  the  High  School 
opened  at  4.30  in  the  afternoon.  The  pro- 
gramme was  introduced  by  Miss  Minnie 
Walsh  with  violin  solos,  in  which  she  was  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  George  Stout  of  the  class  of 
’92.  After  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chas.  R. 
Baker,  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  Henry 
Monroe  Moses  delivered  the  salutatory,  in 
which  he  said  that  it  was  a pleasure  to  give  a 
hearty  welcome  to  all  the  friends  of  the  In- 
stitute on  this  day,  which  marked  the  culmi- 
nation not  only  of  three  years  of  hard  study 
and  honest  effort,  but  also  of  a happy  period 
in  the  lives  of  all  the  graduates.  He  explained 
the  peculiarity  of  the  Pratt  Institute  High 
School,  and  spoke  briefly  of  the  class’s  opinion 
on  the  value  of  experiments,  laboratory  meth- 
ods, and  physical  training.  The  scientific 
thesis  of  the  day  was  upon  the  subject,  “What 
Everyone  Should  Know  About  Architecture,” 
and  was  given  by  William  Earle  Hamia,  who 
illustrated  the  different  periods  in  the  growth 
of  the  art,  by  original  drawings,  choosing  “The 


Tombs,”  the  city  prison  of  New  York,  as  a type 
of  Egyptian,  the  Sub-Treasury  building  of  Gre- 
cian, and  other  local  buildings  as  examples  of 
Roman,  Romanesque,  Byzantine,  Moorish, 
and  Renaissance  architecture.  Miss  Elma 
Luola  Warner  presented  the  patriotic  theme, 
giving  from  the  text,  “An  American’s 
Models,”  the  points  which  every  American 
should  study  in  the  lives  of  Washington, 
Patrick  Henry,  Andrew  Jackson,  Henry  Clay, 
and  U.  S.  Grant.  Mary  Christine  Chamber- 
lain  in  the  valedictory,  carried  off  the  honors 
of  the  day.  Her  address  was  witty,  earnest, 
and  interesting,  and  told  the  probable  futures 
of  the  graduates  with  much  spirit  and  origin- 
ality. In  closing  she  said,  “ In  one  of  Mr. 
Charles  Pratt's  remarks  which  he  made  to  us 
on  the  last  morning  that  he  was  with  us,  we 
found  the  key  to  our  motto.  He  said,  ‘ The 
Almighty  gives  us  light  for  one  step  at  a time,’ 
and  so  on  our  various  paths,  let  us  try  to 
rise,  step  by  step,  to  the  standards  we  have  set 
for  ourselves,  and  let  us  not  forget  the  steps 
which  yearly  at  this  time  will  lead  us  back  to 
our  alma  mater , to  keep  us  in  touch  with  the 
dear  friends  among  teachers  and  students 
whom  we  have  found  here,  and  to  welcome 
each  new  link  in  the  chain  of  the  graduated 
classes  of  Pratt  Institute  High  School.”  Mr. 
W.  A.  McAtidrew,  the  principal,  bade  the 
class  good-bye,  with  a caution,  that  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  have  ability,  but  that  it  must 
also  be  applied.  “ Many  men  who  own  um- 
brellas go  to  Washington  without  taking  one, 
simply  because  their  intelligence  doesn’t  work 
properly.  You,  too,  unless  you  take  care, 
will  find  yourselves  doing  a great  many  things 
in  exactly  the  same  way  you  would  have  done 
them  had  you  never  been  at  school ; jumping 
at  ridiculous  conclusions  without  thought, 
yielding  to  foolish  impulses  without  stopping 
to  judge,  accepting  fallacious  arguments  in 
politics  or  religion  because  the  effort  of  investi- 
gation is  too  great,  letting  yourselves  get  com- 
pletely out  of  the  control  of  your  own  powers. 
In  all  such  cases  you  relapse  into  illiteracy  ; 
you  are  like  a man  with  a fine  angling  outfit 
in  his  hand  who  prefers  to  throw  clubs  at  the 
fish.”  Mr.  C.  M.  Pratt,  president  of  the  Insti- 
tute’s Board  of  Trustees,  then  presented  the  di- 
plomas, congratulating  each  member  of  the  class 
upon  the  successful  completion  of  his  course, 
and  assuring  him  that  the  official  presentation 
of  the  diploma  was  accompanied  by  the  personal 
good  wishes  of  each  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees.  Then  Mr.  Murat  Halstead,  of  the 
Standard-  Union , welcomed  into  the  active  work 
of  the  world  the  newly  graduated  class,  alluding 
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to  the  greater  wonders  in  that  world  now  than 
when,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  he  himself  had 
been  a personal  actor  in  a school  commence- 
ment. He  pointed  to  Pratt  Institute  as  one  of 
the  mile-posts  in  the  road  of  progress.  He 
paid  a glowing  tribute  to  the  memory  of  its 
founder,  and  spoke  of  one  lesson  which  the 
motto  and  work  of  the  institution  teach,  that 
if  we  would  succeed,  we  must  learn  to  do 
some  one  thing  well.  He  said  that  no  one 
word  in  a language  noted  for  its  richness  and 
power,  was  richer  or  more  full  of  pathos  than 
the  word  welcome.  He  wished  each  graduate 
a heart-felt  welcome  to  happy  homes  and 
happy  fortunes.  At  various  times  through- 
out the  programme,  a choir  of  picked  voices 
sang  selections  with  fine  effect,  under  the  direc- 
tions of  Mr.  J.  J.  Dawson. 

At  the  close  of  the  afternoon’s  exercises,  the 
High  School  Alumni  Association  of  the  Insti- 
tute held  their  annual  dinner  in  the  Technical 
Museum,  which  under  the  care  of  Miss  Belle 
Spelman,  ’91,  and  her  committee,  had  been 
beautifully  decorated  for  the  occasion.  Those 
who  sat  down  to  the  banquet  were  : President 

C.  M.  Pratt,  Secretary  F.  B.  Pratt,  the  Rev.  Jos. 

D.  Burrell,  of  the  Classon  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  Principal  W.  A.  McAndrew,  Instruct- 
ors C.  M.  Allen,  Geo.  D.  Bartlett,  Hannah  D. 
Mowry,  Adrian  M.  Yarrington,  W.  J.  McNeil, 
Jessie  H.  Ditmars,  Jessie  A.  Lines,  Dr.  Glent- 
worth  R.  Butler,  and  J.  F.  Hopkins  ; of  the 
class  of  ’90,  E.  M.  Waring,  A.  B.  Proal, 
Albert  A.  Hopkins,  Edward  P.  Folger  ; of 
’91,  Miss  Belle  Spelman,  L-  E.  Ackerman,  D. 
W.  Corlett,  Harry  Dunton,  Frederick  L. 
Smith,  Claudius  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  Hubert  R. 
Jacques;  of  ’92,  Misses  May  L-  Barrett  and 
Emma  J.  Hennion,  Gail  Borden,  Jas.  K.  Com- 
ings, Jas.  R.  Coe,  Stewart  H.  Crampton, 
Luther  M.  Emerson,  Ralph  K.  Shepard,  Harry 
D.  Tiemann,  Chas.  H.  Wilson,  Geo.  W. 
Rappold,  Geo.  W.  Winans  ; of  the  class  of 
’93,  Misses  Mary  Christine  Chamberlain, 
Harriett  Cole,  Mary  Cooley,  Edna  Fay,  Ada 
Lohman,  Elma  Warner,  and  Messrs.  Herbert 
Allen,  William  Hanna,  Harris  G.  Hooper, 
Joseph  Lecour,  Clinton  P.  Lovell,  William 
Mitchell,  Hafry  Moses,  George  Richardson, 
and  Charles  LT.  Webb ; and  Miss  Waring, 
Mr.  William  Hammell,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Kerr. 
After  the  dinner  had  been  disposed  of,  the  toast- 
master, Louis  Ackerman,  who  here  and  else- 
where throughout  the  evening  kept  the  com- 
pany in  a constant  glow  of  good  humor, 
introduced  the  guest  of  the  evening,  Dr.  Jos. 
Dunn  Burrell,  who  responded  to  the  toast  : 
“The  Land  We  Live  In.  ‘I  do  love  my 


country’s  good  with  a love  more  tender,  more 
holy  and  profound,  than  my  own  life.’  ” The 
response  was  a very  able  speech,  and  treated 
of  the  size  and  growth  of  the  Republic,  the 
dangers  which  threatened  it,  and  the  duty  of 
the  privileged  and  educated  classes  toward  it. 
In  response  to  the  toast,  “The  Institute,” 
Mr.  F.  B.  Pratt  laid  down  the  principle  that 
you  never  know  what  you  can  do  until  you 
try,  and  that  if  j^ou  select  some  one  thing  and 
stick  to  it,  something  is  bound  to  happen. 
“The  Educated  Man”  was  the  toast  re- 
sponded to  by  Principal  W.  A.  McAndrew  of 
the  High  School,  who  showed  the  influence  of 
Jacques’  and  Ackerman’s  education  on  the 
farmers  of  Long  Island  and  the  mosquitoes  of 
New  Jersey,  and  outlined  the  characteristics 
which  should  mark  the  educated  man  in  his 
life  work.  Other  toasts  were,  “ The  Class  of 
’90,  the  Pioneers,”  E.  M.  Waring;  “The 
Class  of  ’91,”  Miss  Belle  Spelman;  “The 
Class  of  ’92,”  Miss  M.  L-  Barrett  ; and  “ The 
Class  of  ’93,  Our  Babies,”  Mr.  H.  C.  Allen. 
It  took  nearly  three  hours  to  discuss  the 
dinner  and  speeches,  and  to  announce  the 
officers  for  the  coming  year,  who  are,  presi- 
dent, H.  S.  Crampton  ; vice-president,  J.  H. 
Comings ; secretary,  Emma  J.  Hennion ; 
treasurer,  May  L-  Barrett ; executive  com- 
mittee, L.  Corlett  and  L.  L-  Emerson.  The 
company  dispersed  with  the  Pratt  Institute 
yell,  given  with  such  spirit  that  the  windows 
across  the  court-yard  fairly  shook. 

The  graduating  exercises  of  the  other  de- 
partments of  the  Institute  took  place  in  the 
assembly  hall  in  the  evening,  in  the  presence 
of  a large  crowd.  The  programme  was  brief 
but  full  of  interest.  The  Rev.  A.  S.  Hunt  led 
in  prayer,  after  which  the  Choral  Society  of 
Pratt  Institute  sang  a glee.  The  Rev.  J.  D. 
Burrell  made  the  address  of  the  evening,  in 
which  he  said,  in  part  : 1 1 Life  begins  now  in 

earnest.  I shall  not  talk  to  any  class  of  you 
in  particular  : if  I should  attempt  to  address 
you  all  by  such  divisions,  I should  have 
to  be  an  encyclopedia  in  order  to  meet  you 
on  the  scientific  ground  you  have  trod.  I 
can  say  only  a few  words.  One  is,  “ Work  !” 
Everybody  must  work.  All  the  members  of 
the  imperial  family  in  Germany  must  learn 
trades.  We  must  feel  the  sacredness  of  work  : 
art  for  art’s  sake,  work  for  work’s  sake.  We 
have  too  much  of  an  . idea  that  work  is  to  be 
done  only  to  get  money  : we  should  work  be- 
cause it  is  right.  Blessed  be  drudgery.  It  is 
noble  to  bear  burdens.  The  second  word  I 
leave  with  you  is  character.  Work  is  not  alto- 
gether permanent,  but  man  is.  Man  is  im- 
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mortal.  Character  is  higher  than  work.  The 
third  word  I wish  to  leave  with  you  is,  “ Benefi- 
cence.” How  few  men  there  are  who  see 
things  clearly  outside  their  own  narrow  circles! 
In  this  mercenary  world,  we  have  need  of 
more  unselfishness  in  life.  The  fourth  and 
last  word  I leave  with  you  is,  “ Religion.”  No 
rational  being  is  able  to  escape  thought  on  the 
highest  things,  and  we  look  to  you  to  have  the 
highest  things  in  mind  when  starting  in  life.” 

Mr.  C.  M.  Pratt,  president  of  the  Institute,  in 
presenting  the  diplomas  said  that  each  year  as 
these  occasions  recurred,  he  felt  an  increasing 
responsibility  in  his  place  ; that  he  rejoiced  in 
the  enlarged  number  of  students  in  the  Insti- 
tute, and  in  the  great  variety  of  the  work  that 
is  done.  A representative  of  each  department 
received  the  diplomas  and  certificates,  and 
presented  them  to  the  members  of  his  class. 
The  graduates  were  : 

High  School— Herbert  Coleman  Allen,  Mary 
Christine  Chamberlain,  Harriett  Altie  Cole,  Mary 
Hope  Cooley,  Edna  Catherine  Fay,  William  Earle 
Hanna,  Harris  Greenwood  Hooper,  Elma  Luola  War- 
ner, Ada  Louise  Lohman,  Clinton  Parry  Lovell,  Wil- 
liam Gill  Mitchell,  Henry  Monroe  Moses,  John 
McLaren  Pettyjohn,  George  Partridge  Richardson, 
Joseph  Henry  Lecour,  Charles  William  Webb. 

Library  classes — Marion'  B.  Aten,  Marguerite  A. 
Breker,  Flora  C.  Caldwell,  Mary  A.  Dyer,  Maria  A. 
Eldridge,  Jennie  M.  Fenton,  Katharine  M.  Hand, 
Alice  C.  Howe,  Harriet  F.  Husted,  Caroline  L.  Koster, 
Emma  Lewis,  Helen  P.  Odell,  Edith  M.  Peck,  Emma 
M.  Rollins,  Ella  D.  Rutherford,  Minna  A.  Stillman, 
Charlotte  A.  Todd,  Tulia  B.  Anthony. 

Normal  domestic  science — Susannah  Lusher,  Jennie 
E.  Pomeroy,  Sarah  A.  Nichols. 

Music — -Lizzie  Zimmer,  Eliza  S.  Halsey,  Maria  L. 
Brasher,  Emilie  C.  Pickford,  Thomas  B.  Glasson, 
Lillie  J.  Hooker,  Ella  L.  Fitch,  Flmma  A.  Lord, 
Louise  E.  Rawson,  Mary  A.  R.  Kennedy,  Elizabeth 
Walton,  Anna  T.  Chegwidden,  Sarah  A.  Marshall, 
Lizzie  W.  Trent. 

Diplomas  were  presented  as  follows  : Regular  art 
course — Gertrude  Kasebier,  Josephine  Knipshad, 
Henry  C.  Lehman,  Edith  Maxon,  Ella  R.  Major, 
Celia  B.  Seymour,  Frank  W.  Stout,  Elizabeth  W. 
Turner,  Bertha  Vail. 

Normal  art  course — Mary  Lincoln  Allis,  Mamie  B. 
Arnold,  F.  V.  Baker,  Eva  Benham,  Anna  Wood 
Brown,  Marion  Cugo,  Evaline  L.  Cutler,  Florence  H. 
Fitch,  Helen  M.  Goodhue,  Jane  L.  Graves,  Josephine 
L.  Hartwell,  Mabel  M.  Haywood,  Marion  E.  Hurlbut, 
Jessie  J.  Kellog,  Jennie  Luqueer,  James  Manchester, 
Theodore  O.  Olson,  Millie  H.  Puchhaber,  Florence  J. 
Renz,  Mary  Spencer,  Helen  L.  Teid,  Florence  A. 
W right. 

Applied  designs  (two  year  course) — Theodore  H. 
Pond,  Anna  N.  Redfield,  Cordelia  Townsend,  Alice  P. 
Walker. 

Architectural  drawings — George  M.  Bartlett,  Mary 
S.  Capron,  Marguerite  L.  McNaughton,  Barnet  Phil- 
lips, j r. , Morrell  Smith,  Frank  P.  Whitney. 

Mechanical  drawing — Felipe  N.  Fous,  William  J. 
Edwards,  Charles  H.  Van  Lauven. 

Art  Needlework — Ida  G.  Blumenschein,  Hattie  C. 
Perry,  Jessie  E.  Rathe,  Jessie  White. 


Wood-carving — Agnes  Lee  Sturgeon. 

These  certificates  were  granted  : 

Millinery — AliceS.  Blunt,  Jessie  A.  Brahams,;Emma 

L.  Harvey,  Mary  B.  Sanford,  Annie  ^Walther,  Louise 

M.  Sutton,  Celia  Hartt,  Bessie  A.  Losey,  Phoebe 
Angevine,  Ella  F.  Crompton,  Emma  D.  Venable. 

Dressmaking — Fannie  E.  Cole,  Addie  L.  Mead,  Mrs. 
Florence  W.  Banks,  Ida  McCollum,  Emma  Hoffmire 
and  Malvine  Koehl. 

Sewing — Mary  M.  Martino,  Lillie  I.  Brewer,  Emma 
E.  Moench,  Eleanor  S.  Hart,  Julia  Harkness,  Emily 
McCain,  Ida  M.  Vaghts,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Messenger,  Adah 
R.  Lindsay,  Lizzie  Droge,  Minnie  J.  Schlichting. 

Chemistry — Johh  B.  Hagerty. 

Plumbing — Peter  Wallace,  William  J.  Wallace. 

Painting — Karl  Nelson,  C.  FI.  Schnoor,  Oscar 
Smith  and  Oscar  Zettersten. 

Department  of  commerce — Diplomas:  Clara  Heck- 
scher,  Julia  Irvine,  Frances  Pierson,  Alice  G.  Mills, 
Marguerite  I,  Cushing,  Minnie  L.  Clarke,  Alice  Fair- 
field,  Annie  J.  Hicks,  Mary  E.  White,  Clarette  Porter, 
Frances  Iliedler,  Sadie  Robertson,  Mary  P.  Parry, 
Helen  Mohen,  Mabel  L.  Stevens,  Flora  A.  Ives,  Mrs. 
Carrie  L.  Harvey. 

Certificates  in  typewriting  and  phonography  were 
awarded  as  follows:  Nellie  M.  Light,  Jessie  Leys, 
Minnie  L Welch,  Marguerite  T.  Pyne,  James  Green, 
Essie  Smith,  Minnie  Moody,  Louise  M.  Vogt, 
Hattie  S.  Vincent,  Evelina  Rob  nson,  Jessie  M.  Slane, 
Thomas  M.  E.  Rochford,  George  F.  Young,  Maude 
Armstrong,  Emma  Carlson,  L.  E.  Haines,  Nonie 
Murray,  L.  H.  Tomford,  Harriet  Bolton,  Ada  de  C. 
Fodell,  Catherine  Cl  in,  Kate  Berger,  Blanche 
McBride,  Augusta  Harring,  Elizabeth  McCarnac, 
Rachel  G.  Butler,  May  Culyer,  Josephine  F.  Glover, 
Deborah  Wardell,  Evelina  Williams. 

Beginning  at  9 o’clock,  receptions  were  held 
by  the  various  departments  in  the  different 
rooms,  where  light  refreshments  were  served. 
The  annual  reception  and  ball  tendered  to  the 
graduates  of  the  High  School  by  the  Junior 
class,  was  held  in  the  gymnasium,  and  lasted 
until  early  in  the  morning.  The  decorations 
of  the  room  were  more  ambitious  and  artistic 
than  have  before  been  attempted.  Under 
each  class  banner  was  the  year  of  the  class  in 
flowers.  Potted  plants  and  ferns  surrounded 
the  hall,  and  in  one  corner  the  “Junior  Snug- 
gery,” carpeted  with  rugs,  canopied  with 
smilax  and  flowers,  and  decorated  with  two 
wooden  spoons,  said  to  symbolize  the  classes 
of  domestic  science,  was  the  favorite  spot  for 
resting  between  the  dances.  About  midnight, 
the  company  gathered  in  this  corner,  sang 
the  old  school  songs,  and  partook  of  refresh- 
ments. 

The  reception  of  the  art  department  was 
given  with  the  usual  number  of  picturesque 
surprises  characteristic  of  its  students.  Simple 
but  dainty  hangings  adorned  the  walls  and 
ceiling,  and  yellow  envelopes  of  gauze  about 
the  electric  lights  gave  the  hall  a fairylike 
appearance  remarked  by  all  who  attended. 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  closing  festivities  of  the 
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term  were  marked  by  a genuine  spirit  of  jollity 
and  sociability  making  a fitting  end  to  a pleas- 
ant and  successful  year. 

S.  St.  C. 


The  Normal  Sketch  Club. 

TO  sustain  the  interest  in  sketching,  and  to 
assist  the  Normal  art  students  going  out 
to  teach  next  year,  a Normal  Sketch  Club  has 
been  formed.  A committee  of  three  has  ar- 
ranged the  following  plan  for  circulation  of 
the  club  sketches  : 

Five  vacation  sketches  are  expected  from 
each  member.  These  are  to  be  sent  in  to  the 
secretary  by  the  25th  of  September.  With 
them  must  be  sent  the  address  to  which  each 
wishes  sketches  forwarded  thereafter. 

Each  member  is  expected  to  send  in  one 
sketch  on  the  25th  of  each  month,  during  the 
school  year.  A failure  to  contribute  for  two 
consecutive  months  will  be  considered  a with- 
drawal from  the  circle. 

Each  sketch  is  to  be  plainly  signed  and  also 
7i7it?ibercd.  This  is  for  the  identification  of 
those  desired  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when 
sketches  are  sold. 

Sketches  sent  to  headquarters  must  be 
securely  packed  to  prevent  damage  in  the 
mails.  All  pencil  sketches  should  be  fixed. 

Size  of  sketch  is  to  be  one-eighth  imperial, 
i.  e.,  seven  and  one-lialf  inches  by  eleven 
inches. 

The  members  of  the  club  outside  the  In- 
stitute will  be  divided  into  two  or  more  sec- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  more 
rapid  circulation  of  the  sketches. 

The  first  member  in  each  section  will  receive 
a stated  number  of  sketches  from  headquarters 
on  the  1st  and  15th  of  each  month.  On  these 
same  dates  each  member  will  forward  the 
sketches  in  her  possession  to  the  next  one  on 
the  list. 

A list  of  the  members  of  each  section  will 
be  sent  with  the  first  instalment  of  sketches. 
The  member  whose  name  is  first  on  each  list 
will  always  receive  sketches  from  headquarters, 
and  the  last  on  the  list  will  return  sketches  to 
headquarters. 

The  first  month  (October)  two  sketches  will 
be  sent  to  every  member  from  headquarters. 
After  that  the  scheme  outlined  above  will  go 
into  effect. 

It  is  hoped  that  there  will  always  be  a re- 
serve fund  of  sketches  after  the  wants  of  the 
circle  have  been  met.  These  will  be  subject 
to  special  calls  from  members  for  exhibition  or 
other  purposes.  They  may  be  kept  two 


weeks,  and  must  then  be  returned  to  head- 
quarters. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  sketches  will  be  sold 
to  any  desiring  them  for  ten  cents  each.  It  is 
suggested  that  members  make  a note  of  the 
name  and  iiumbers  of  the  sketches  for  which 
they  intend  to  bid. 

An  initiation  fee  of  ten  cents  will  be  asked. 

An  assessment  will  be  made  later,  if  the  ex- 
penses of  the  office  require  it. 


Personals  and  Various  Topics. 

THE  Pratt  Institute  is  governed  by  a board 
of  trustees,  Charles  M.  Pratt  being  presi- 
dent; Frederic  B.  Pratt,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer ; George  D.  Pratt,  third  trustee.  The 
Institute  has  nine  distinct  departments,  each 
with  a director  as  its  responsible  head.  These 
compose  the  faculty.  There  are  employed 
ninety  persons  as  active  instructors,  and  a total 
connected  with  the  Institute  in  various  capaci- 
ties of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  persons. 

“ More  thorough  work  in  all  departments; 
more  comprehensive  work  in  many  of  them. 
These  twofold  tendencies  in  the  work  of  Pratt 
Institute  are  due  to  the  zeal  and  devotion  of 
our  directors  and  their  co-laborers.” 

(From  President  Pratt’s  address,  Oct.,  1891.) 

11  Five  years  ago  next  October  the  first  class 
was  organized  with  five  students.  Five  years 
of  hard,  persistent,  honest  work  for  students, 
teachers,  directors  and  trustees,  is  the  record 
of  to-day.” 

(From  the  Secretary’s  report,  Oct.,  1892.) 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Perry,  director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts,  after 
graduating  from  a New  England  high  school, 
studied  architecture  for  two  years.  His  sub- 
sequent art  education  was  gained  at  the  Low- 
ell Institute  and  Massachusetts  Normal  Art 
School,  and  in  Boston  studios.  Mr.  Perry  has 
been  an  active  instructor  in  art  for  eighteen 
years,  during  which  time  he  has  been  engaged 
in  the  organization  of  various  schools,  and  has 
been  president  of  several  State  and  national 
educational  and  art  associations:  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Art  Teachers’  Association;  of  the 
Art  Department  of  the  National  Teachers’ 
Association;  in  charge  of  the  National  Art 
Exhibit  in  Madison,  Wis.,  in  1884,  and  in 
Chicago  in  1887,  and  president  of  the  New 
York  Conference  of  Educational  Workers  He 
has  given  lectures  at  the  national  educational 
conventions  in  Saratoga  and  Chicago,  and  has 
been  a contributor  to  various  papers  and  edu- 
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cational  magazines,  as  well  as  the  author  of 
books  and  manuals  on  drawing.  Many  of  his 
summers  have  been  spent  in  Europe  for  the 
purpose  of  study  and  the  investigation  of  art 
and  industrial  schools.  Mr.  Perry  was  the 
first  director  at  Pratt  Institute. 

Mr.  N.  P.  Heffley,  director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  assistant  secretary 
to  Mr.  F.  B.  Pratt,  was  for  eleven  years  prior 
to  his  association  with  the  Institute,  private 
secretary  to  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Charles 
Pratt,  founder  of  the  Institute,  was  president. 
Mr.  Heffley  adopted  shorthand  as  a profession 
in  1878,  and  was  one  of  the  first  men  in  New 
York  city  to  use  the  Remington  typewriting 
machine,  number  two.  Through  his  interest 
in  the  historical  aspect  of  shorthand,  Mr. 
Heffley  has  collected  a fine  and  rare  library 
of  shorthand  books  to  the  number  of  1300. 
These  are  now  on  exhibition  as  part  of  the 
exhibit  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  the 
educational  exhibit  of  Pratt  Institute,  Chi- 
cago. As  an  author,  Mr.  Heffley  is  known 
by  the  following  works  : ‘ 1 Pliny,  the  Erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius  and  Shorthand;”  “Biogra- 
phy of  the  Father  of  Roman  Stenography, 
Marcus  Tullius  Tiro;”  “Ancient  and  Me- 
diaeval Shorthand;”  “Complete  Manual  of 
the  Pitman  System  of  Phonography.”  In 
preparation:  “Detailed  History  of  Stenogra- 
phy and  Phonography,  or  Shorthand.” 

Miss  Harriet  S.  Sackett,  director  and 
organizer  of  the  Woman’s  Department  of  the 
Institute,  was  a graduate  of  the  Adelphi 
Academy,  Brooklyn,  and  was  subsequently  a 
special  student  at  Mr.  George  C.  Brackett’s 
school  in  South  Brooklyn.  Adopting  art- 
needlework  as  her  specialty,  Miss  Sackett  be- 
came a student  at  the  Society  of  Decorative 
Art,  in  New  York,  and  afterward  taught  art- 
needlework  at  the  School  of  Design  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  and  to  private  classes  in  that 
city,  and  in  Boston,  Newport,  Norwich,  and 
Brooklyn.  Miss  Sackett  has  been  connected 
with  the  Institute  since  its  opening  in  October 
of  1887;  at  first  in  the  library,  and  afterward 
as  director  of  the  Department  of  Domestic  Sci- 
ence, as  the  woman’s  department  was  called 
after  its  organization,  and  which,  on  account 
of  its  growth,  has  since  been  divided  into  the 
Departments  of  Domestic  Art  and  Domestic 
Science. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Richards,  director  of  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Technology,  was  a 
student  in  mechanical  engineering  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology,  and  a 


graduate  of  the  class  of  ’85.  From  1885  to 
1886,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Whittier 
Machine  Company  of  Boston,  and  from  1887 
to  1888,  director  of  Mechanic  Arts  at  the  New 
York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers. 
Mr.  Richards  has  since  been  identified  with 
his  department  at  Pratt  Institute.  Articles 
by  him  on  manual  training  and  kindred  sub- 
jects are  to  be  found  among  the  educational 
monographs  published  by  the  New  York  Col- 
lege for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  and  in  the 
printed  reports  of  the  conference  on  manual 
training,  held  in  Boston  in  1891. 

Miss  Hannah  D.  Mowry,  associate  direc- 
tor of  the  Department  of  Kindergartens,  and 
instructor  in  French  in  the  Pratt  Institute  high 
school,  was  a graduate  of  the  high  school  of 
Providence,  R.  I.  She  began  her  career  as  a 
teacher  in  a district  school,  and  passed  directly 
to  the  position  of  principal  and  director  in  the 
primary  schools  of  the  Rhode  Island  capital. 
Associated  with  the  high  schools  of  Woonsocket 
and  Fall  River  as  instructor  of  mathematics, 
Latin,  and  finally  of  French,  Miss  Mowry 
made  a specialty  of  the  latter  branch,  graduat- 
ing from  a summer  school  of  languages,  and 
passing  many  summers  abroad,  during  three 
of  which  she  conducted  educational  parties 
through  Europe. 

Miss  Emma  O.  Conro,  one  of  the  few  women 
in  the  country  who  a dozen  years  ago  volun- 
tarily chose  pure  science  as  a study,  after  hav- 
ing received  an  academic  education,  entered 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
where  her  work  was  largely  upon  physical, 
chemical,  and  geological  lines.  She  became 
director  of  the  Department  of  Domestic  Sci- 
ence in  the  fall  of  1891,  and  has  since  been  its 
manager  and  its  lecturer  in  science  applied  to 
the  household.  Before  her  connection  with 
the  Institute,  Miss  Conro  was  principal  of  the 
Howard  Collegiate  Institute,  a school  for  young 
ladies  near  Boston, which  position  she  resigned 
to  accept  the  principalship  of  a young  ladies’ 
school  in  southern  California,  whence  she  was 
called  as  director  of  the  Department  of  Do- 
mestic Science  in  Pratt  Institute. 

Mr.  William  A.  McAndrew,  the  princi- 
pal of  the  high  school,  is  an  alumnus  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  of  the 
class  of  ’86.  Upon  leaving  college  he  became 
superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  St. 
Clair,  of  the  same  State,  and  subsequently 
teacher  and  principal  of  the  Hyde  Park  high 
school  in  Chicago.  Mr.  McAndrew  succeeded 
Mr.  W.  O.  Pratt,  who  resigned  1892. 
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The  Director  of  Libraries,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Healy,  was  born  in  Boston,  and  received 
there  part  of  her  early  schooling.  When  quite 
young  she  was  taken  to  Germany,  and  later 
to  France  and  Italy,  where  she  pursued  her 
studies  in  private  schools  and  under  private 
instructors.  After  gaining  proficiency  in  the 
French  and  German  languages  she  returned  to 
America,  subsequently  entering  Vassar,  trorn 
which  she  graduated  with  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
In  her  junior  year  at  college,  and  again  after 
graduating,  Miss  Healy  revisited  Europe.  As 
all  women  were  refused  the  enjoyment  of  the 
' scholarly  opportunities  at  Heidelberg,  she  en- 
tered the  University  of  Paris,  where  she 
studied  literature  and  attended  the  lectures 
of  Deschanel,  Guizot,  and  Lichtenberger. 
She  has  prepared  many  girls  for  college, 
teaching  Latin,  literature,  history,  etc.  As 
president  of  the  Vassar  Alumnae  Association, 
and  as  an  active  member  of  the  Students’  Aid 
Society,  she  is  deeply  interested  in  college 
girls.  She  has  traveled  extensively  in  our 
own  country  and  in  Europe.  As  a member  of 
the  family  of  the  founder  of  the  Institute,  Miss 
Healy  has  willingly  given  time  and  thought 
to  any  member  of  the  Institute  claiming  her, 
and  has  been  deeply  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Institute  as  a whole,  although 
particularly  identified  with  the  Department  of 
Libraries  and  the  organizing  of  the  Library 
School. 

Miss  Mary  W.  Plummer,  librarian,  was  a 
graduate  of  the  class  of  ’88  of  the  library 
school, which  is  the  official  school  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association,  then  at  Columbia 
College,  now  at  Albany  As  a special  student 
at  Wellesley,  Miss  Plummer  studied  BYench 
and  general  literature.  She  has  been  a fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  literary  magazines;  is 
associate  editor  of  The  Pratt  Institute 
Monthly,  and  has  compiled  a hand-book,  soon 
to  be  printed,  called  “Hints  to  Small  Li- 
braries. ’ ’ 

Miss  Mary  L.  Avery,  lecturer  in  the  Pratt 
Institute  Library  School,  is  a graduate  of  Vas- 
sar, where  for  seven  years  she  was  critic 
in  English  composition  to  the  Junior  class. 
She  held  the  chair  of  English  literature  for 
seven  years  at  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin,  and  was  for  four  years 
editorial  assistant  on  the  Century  Dictionary, 
a position  involving  the  most  agreeable  rela- 
tions of  labor  and  correspondence  with  distin- 
guished men  and  women  of  letters. 

Herbert  Adams,  the  instructor  in  model- 
ing, began  his  art  studies  at  the  Massachusetts 


Normal  Art  School,  and  continued  the  study 
of  sculpture  for  several  years  in  Paris  under 
Mercie.  He  is  a member  of  the  Society  of 
American  Artists,  and  a frequent  contributor 
to  the  New  York  exhibitions,  where  his  works 
have  attracted  a great  deal  of  attention.  In 
his  art  he  se^ks,  above  all  things,  sincerity 
and  beauty.  Several  of  his  works  in  marble 
may  be  seen  in  the  Fine  Arts  Gallery, World’s 
Columbian  Exposition. 

Miss  Ida  C.  Haskell,  instructor  in  antique, 
color,  and  the  head  from  life,  in  the  Department 
of  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts,  has  studied  in  the 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Art 
League  of  New  York,  and  for  three  years  in 
the  schools  of  Paris,  where  she  exhibited  work 
in  three  different  salons;  she  has  taught  in 
Chicago,  in  New  Orleans,  and  a genre  picture 
of  hers  may  be  found  among  the  canvases  by 
New  York  artists  in  the  Fine  Arts  Building, 
World’s  Fair,  Chicago.  It  is  called  “ Mother 
Love.’’  It  pictures  a Dutch  mother  knitting 
with  her  tired  boy  sleeping  at  her  knee. 

Miss  Katherine  E.  Shattuck,  instructor 
in  drawing,  sketching,  and  normal  methods  in 
the  Department  of  Industrial  and  Fine  Arts, 
received  her  art  education  at  the  Lowell  Insti- 
tute, at  the  Normal  Art  School,  and  from  artists 
in  Boston.  After  working  in  her  own  studio, 
she  was  made  supervisor  of  drawing  at  St. 
Louis.  She  filled  a similar  position  at  Fall 
River,  from  where  she  came  to  Pratt  Institute. 

Miss  Ethelyn  K.  P'enner,  also  instructor 
in  light-and-shade  drawing  and  water  color, 
studied  at  the  Art  Museum,  Boston,  where 
she  won  two  scholarships,  and  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Museum  School  of  Industrial  Art  in 
Philadelphia.  She  has  exhibited  at  the  Acad- 
emy  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  Quaker  City.  After 
experience  as  a teacher  in  Boston  and  the  West, 
she  was  elected  to  the  staff  of  the  Department 
of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art,  Pratt  Institute. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Hurlburt,  instructor  in 
drawing,  sketching  and  color,  was  a student 
in  the  Normal  Art  School  of  Boston,  and  be- 
came supervisor  of  drawing  in  Brookline,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  afterward  assistant  supervisor 
in  Springfield,  of  the  same  State.  Miss  Hurl- 
burt studied  water  color  under  Rhoda  Holmes 
Nichols  and  Willis  Adams,  both  of  New  York 
city. 

Miss  Dora  M.  Norton,  instructor  in  light- 
and-shade  drawing,  studied  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Normal  Art  School,  and  at  the  Art 
League,  New  York,  and  obtained  her  experi- 
ence as  a teacher  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  before 
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coming  to  the  Department  of  Industrial  and 
Fine  Art. 

Two  men  will  be  added  to  the  staff  of  the 
Department  of  Art  next  fall.  They  are  Frank 
Vincent  Du  Mond  and  Herbert  Denman.  Frank 
Vincent  Du  Mond,  a pupil  of  Boulanger  and 
Lefebvre,  is  a member  of  the  Society  of  Amer- 
ican Artists,  and  for  the  last  year  has  been  one 
of  the  most  popular  teachers  at  the  Art  Stu- 
dents’ League  of  New  York.  He  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  younger 
painters.  Herbert  Denman  studied  at  Paris 
with  Carolus  Duran.  He  received  honorable 
mention  at  the  Salon  and  Exposition  of  1887. 
He  is  a prominent  member  of  the  Society  of 
American  Artists.  Although  very  different 
from  each  other,  both  of  the  men  are  strong 
draughtsmen,  good  in  composition,  and  excel- 
lent colorists. 

Of  the  staff  of  twenty-four  instructors 
in  Domestic  Art,  among  the  first  to  join  the 
department  was  Miss  Helen  M.  Burgess,  who 
has  been  instructor  in  dressmaking  since  the 
fall  of  1889,  when  she  came  to  the  Institute, 
after  a practical  experience  of  nine  years  in 
Portland,  Maine. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Eaton  has  been  instruc- 
tor in  mechanics  at  Pratt  Institute  for  two 
years.  He  was  a student  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  Immediately  after 
his  graduation  he  taught  mechanical  drawing 
at  his  Alma  Mater,  and  then  went  to  the  New 
York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers, 
where  he  had  charge  of  the  Department  of  Me- 
chanic Arts,  coming  from  there  directly  here. 

Miss  Alice  E.  Fitts,  instructor  of  the 
Pratt  Institute  Normal  Classes  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Kindergartens,  received  her  education 
at  Oberlin  College,  Ohio.  Her  first  study  in 
kindergarten  methods  was  at  Milwaukee;  her 
final  training  was  obtained  at  the  Kindergar- 
ten College,  Chicago,  under  Miss  Elizabeth 
Harrison — “Our  Miss  Harrison,’’  as  the  Chi- 
cagoans say,  with  just  pride. 

Among  the  associates  in  the  Department 
of  Domestic  Science  are  Dr.  George  M.  Stern- 
berg, instructor  in  biology  at  the  Hoagland 
laboratory,  and  soon  to  be  lost  to  the  Pratt 
Institute  classes  and  the  Hoagland  by  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  position  of  Surgeon-General  to 
the  United  States  Army;  Menco  Stern,  pro- 
fessor of  German,  from  the  well-known  and 
popular  New  York  School  of  Languages,  and 
Dr.  Glentworth  R.  Butler,  instructor  in  physi- 
ology, hygiene  and  home  nursing,  and  public 
hygiene,  a practicing  physician  in  Brooklyn; 


on  the  medical  staff  of  St.  Mary’s,  St.  John’s 
and  the  M.  E.  Hospitals  of  Brooklyn,  and 
medical  director  of  the  Red  Cross  Society. 

Miss  Alice  H.  Beckler,  a graduate  in 
biology  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  class  of  ’92,  has  been  associated 
with  the  Department  of  Domestic  Science  since 
last  October  as  instructor  of  chemistry  and 
physics. 

Mr.  George  D.  Bartlett,  instructor  in 
Latin  and  mathematics  in  the  high  school,  en- 
tered the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary  in  1874, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1877.  After 
teaching  one  year,  he  began  his  course  at  the 
Wesleyan  University  of  Middletown,  Conn., 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  the  class  of 
’82.  At  graduation,  he  took  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  cum  laude , and  three  years  later  the  de- 
gree of  A.  M.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  his 
Alma  Mater.  Since  leaving  school  his  time 
has  been  entirely  devoted  to  the  work  of 
teaching. 

Charles  M.  Allen,  instructor  in  physics 
and  chemistry  in  the  high  school  and  the  De- 
partment of  Science  and  Technology,  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Society  of  Natural- 
ists and  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 
He  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  upon  graduation 
from  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary,  and  that 
of  M.  A.  from  the  Wesleyan  University  of 
Middletown,  Conn. 

At  the  Hall  of  Washington,  Chicago,  Prof.C. 
R.  Richards,  director  of  the  Pratt  Institute  De- 
partment of  Science  and  Technology,  will 
speak  Monday,  July  19,  the  opening  day  of 
the  Educational  Department  of  the  World’s 
Congress  Auxiliary,  on  “ The  Function  of 
Drawing  and  Manual  Training  in  Educa- 
tion.’’ 

The  morning  session  on  Tuesday,  the  18th, 
will  be  opened  by  Walter  S.  Perry,  of  the 
Pratt  Institute  Department  of  Art,  whose  sub- 
ject will  be  “ How  Shall  We  Acquire  a Better 
Appreciation  for  True  Art?  ’’ 

Mr.  N.  P.  Heffley,  directer  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  will  give  a paper  before 
the  Congress  of  Stenographers  on  the  history 
of  “ Shorthand  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Introduction  of  the  Art  in  England  in  1588 
A.  D.’’  This  congress  will  be  held  on  June  19 
to  the  22d  inclusive. 

Miss  Mary  W.  Plummer,  librarian  of  the 
Pratt  Institute  Free  Library,  presented  to  the 
American  Library  Association,  at  its  session 
in  Chicago,  July  12-14,  a paper  on  “Loan 
Systems.” 
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ESTABLISHED  1818. 

Brooks  brothers, 

Broadway,  cor.  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 

Clothing1  and  Furnishing  Goods 

READY-MADE  AND  MADE  TO  MEASURE. 


Double  and  single-brested 

Overcoats  in  appropriate  materials. 
Scotch  and  English  fancy  suitings 
for  business  wear.  Worsteds  and 
Vicunas  for  semi-dress. 

Inverness  Coats,  Ulsters  and  Covert 
Coats  lined  with  silk,  serge  or  wool. 
Livery  and  Coachmen’s  Furnishings. 

Breakfast  Jackets  and  Dressing  Gowns. 


Riding  Jackets  with  Breeches  and 

Leggings.  “ Knickerbocker  ” suits  for 
shooting,  fishing  and  general  outing 
purposes.  Highland  Gaiters,  Scotch 
Hose,  etc. 

Underwear  and  Hosiery,  Gloves, 

Neckwear,  Shirts,  Pajamas,  etc. 

Waterproof  goods  of  imported 

and  domestic  manufacture  in  exclusive 
materials  and  our  own  shapes. 


The  particular  care  exercised  by  us  in  the  cut,  manufacture  and  novelty  of  pattern  in 
our  MEN’S  READY-MADE  GARMENTS  is  also  extended  to  our  CLOTHING  FOR  BOYS 
AND  CHILDREN,  and  guarantees  exclusive  styles  at  no  higher  prices  than  are  frequently 
asked  for  garments  made  in  larger  wholesale  lots  and  of  inferior  workmanship. 

Catalogue,  samples  and  rules  for  self  measurement  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Our  location,  one  block  from  Madison  Square,  is  convenient  to  the  leading  hotels  and 
easy  of  access  from  the  principal  railway  stations  in  New  York  and  vicinity. 
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THE  MOST  POPULAR  ARTICLES  OF  THEIR  KIND. 


FOR 


Hand  and  Machine  Sewing, 
Clark’s  0-N-T-  Crochet  Cotton 

ON  BALLS, 

Clark’s  0-N-T-  Darning  Cotton 

ON  BALLS, 

Milward’s  Helix  Needles 

— AND— 

Marshall’s  Linen  Threads. 

FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 


Whatever  you  Ho  be 
careful  to  use 
BROOK’S  GLACE 
for  your 

“WILCOX  G GIBBS”  MACHINE 


Eor  other  machines 
and  hand=sewing 
BROOK’S  SOFT  FINISH. 


WILCOX’S  MILLINERY, 

79  and  81  MYRTLE  AVENUE, 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Having  enlarged  our  stores  we  are  able  to  show 
goods  and  wait  on  customers  to  much  better  advan- 
tage. It  will  pay  you  to  INSPECT  OUR  STOCK 
before  paying  Fulton  street  prices  for  your  millinery. 
We  are  selling  a STYLISH  TRIMMED  HAT  as  low 
as  |1.98,  worth  $3.98.  Buy  of  the  manufacturer  and 
save  money. 

C.  WILCOX, 

79  and  81  MYRTLE  AVE. 
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dlTICKblCORICE. 


ASK  FOR 

American  Wick. 

MADE  BY  THE 

WICK  DEPARTMENT 
Of  the  STANDARD  OIL  CO.  of  New  York. 


The  AMERICAN  WICK  is  made  on  scientific 
principles.  The  gum  inherent  in  the  natural  cotton  is 
taken  out,  and  no  expense  is  spared  to  produce  a wick 
that  will  give  THE  GREATEST  ILLUMINATION 

73 


Established  1864.  Telephone  41  Williamsburgh. 


yr|niniiiui1TT'r 


J . \T  . O X X O , 

GALVANIZED  IRON  CORNICES  # SKYLIGHTS 


TIN,  SLATE  and  TILE  ROOFING,  also 
TIN  and  SHEET  IRON  WORKS,  etc. 


46  MAUJER  ST.  (near  Lorimer),  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

39 


What  is  an  Abstract  of  Title  ? 

An  abstract  is  what  purports  to  be  a history  of  the 
title,  more  or  less  correct,  which  the  owner  cannot 
understand,  and  which  not  a single  lawyer,  excepting 
the  one  who  made  it,  can  understand  or  will  rely 
upon.  If  paid  a large  fee  for  doing  the  work  over 
again,  a lawyer  may  be  able  to  say  whether  it  means 
anything  or  not.  A layman  cannot  even  do  that.  It 
bears  the  same  relation  to  a policy  of  title  insurance 
that  an  ordinary  and  well-guarded  opinion  of  a lawyer 
bears  to  actual  and  accomplished  success  in  a lawsuit. 


What  is  a Policy  of  Title  Insurance? 

A policy  of  title  insurance  is  a bond  under  seal, 
issued  by  a corporation,  promising  to  pay  any  loss  by 
reason  of  defective  title  arising  from  any  cause.  It  is 
not  a mere  opinion  that  may  be  excused  to-morrow  in 
the  light  of  new  decisions  of  the  courts.  It  is  not  con- 
ditioned upon  various  reports  of  searchers,  surveyors, 
and  others  for  which  the  author  takes  no  responsi- 
bility. It  is  definite,  absolute  and  complete. 


THE  NASSAU  TRUST  CO. 

101  BROADWAY, 

BROOKLYN,  - - - - N.  Y. 

CAPITAL,  $500,000. 


Deposits  received  subject  to  check  at  sight,  and  interest 
allowed  on  the  resulting  daily  balances. 

Certificates  of  deposit  issued  for  time  deposits,  on  which 
special  rates  will  be  allowed. 

Interest  commences  from  date  of  deposit. 

Authorized  by  law  to  act  as  Executor,  Administrator,  Com 
mittee,  Guardian,  Trustee,  Receiver,  Fiscal  and  Transfer  Agent, 
and  as  Registrar  of  Stocks  and  Bonds  ; is  a legal  depository  for 
Trust  Funds  and  for  moneys  paid  into  court. 

Loans  made  on  approved  collaterals. 

Checks  on  this  Company  are  payable  through  the  New  York 
Clearing  House. 

A.  D.  WHEELOCK,  President. 


TITLE  GUARANTEE  & TRUST  (SO. 


WILLIAM  DICK,  I 
JOHN  TRUSLOW,  1 


Vice-Pres’ts. 


55  Liberty  Street,  = New  York. 
26  .Court  Street,  = Brooklyn. 


O.  F.  RICHARDSON,  Secretary. 


Capital  and  Surplus,  = = = $2,700,000. 

C.  H.  KELSEY,  President. 

JOHN  W.  MURRAY,  Vice-President. 

FRANK  BAILEY,  2d  Vice-President. 

EDWARD  E.  SPRAGUE,  Solicitor. 

O.  EGERTON  SCHMIDT,  Treasurer. 
LOUIS  V.  BRIGHT,  Secretary. 
89 


Wm.  Dick, 

A.  D.  Baird, 
Darwin  R.  James, 

E.  B.  Tuttle, 

John  Truslow, 
Ditmas  Jewell, 

F.  W.  Wurster, 


TRUSTEES: 

Bernard  Peters, 
Wm.  E.  Horwill, 
Judah  B.  Voorhees, 
A D.  Wheelock, 
Wm  F.  Garrison, 
John  T.  Willets, 
Charles  H.  Russell, 
117 


John  Lough  ran, 
Edward  T.  Hulst, 
John  McLoughlin, 
A.  M.  Suydam, 
Wm.  E-  Wheelock, 
O.  F.  Richardson, 
Henry  Seibert. 
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PETER  COOPER’S 


Clarified 


FOR 


Wine  Jellies,  Blanc  Mange, 
Charlotte  Russe,  Etc. 


L 


Our  PULVERIZED  Gelatine  is  the 
most  convenient  for  family  use,  as  it  re- 
quires much  less  time  to  dissolve. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  GROCERS 

AND  AT 

No.  17  Burling  Slip,  New  York  City. 


telephone  call  14a. 

Long  Island 

Ice  Company. 

WHOLESALE  DEPOT, 

3d  Street,  near  3d  Avenue. 

Independents,  Hotels,  Offices,  Butchers 
and  Families  supplied. 


Special  Contracts  made  to  Large  Consumers 

ALSO  DEALERS  IN  THE 

HYGIENIC  ICE, 

And  the  only  Company  handling  Hygienic  Ice  in  the 
City  of  Brooklyn. 


jy  Orders  by  post  or  otherwise  promptly  attended  to. 
62 


ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  THE 

L&Jopld’s  Faip? 

IF  SO.  DON’T  FAIL  TO  GET 

REID’S  ICE  CREAM.; 

We  have  the  Contract  to  supply  Ice  Cream  to  all  parts 
of  the  Grounds,  during  the  entire  Exhibition. 


Chicago  Office,  130-132  Wabash  Ave, 

CORNER  MADISON  ST. 

Brooklyn  Main  Office.  858  Fulton  st. 

33 


S.  O.  BURNETT, 

HARDWARE 

AND 

HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS, 

288  FULTON  STREET, 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

85 


ID.  BOTTJER, 

THE  POPULAR 

DeKALB  AVE.  GROCER. 

THIS  IS  THE  PLACE  FOR  YOU. 

All  kinds  of 

GROCERIES  AND  FRUITS 

349  DeKalb  Ave.,  Cor.  Ryerson  St., 

BROOKLYN. 

26 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  BUY. 

/WARST0N  St  SON, 

best  qualities 

Coal?  ^ Wood. 

offices  : 

21  Water  St.,  Brooklyn. 

Foot  Montague  St.,  Brooklyn 
70  Beaver  ST.,  New  York. 
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Reasons 
Among  Many 
Why 

1 . Besides  being  the  latest  it  is  the  only  course  of 
drawing  for  schools  published  that  gives  an 
adequate  and  well  balanced  presentation  of  the 
subject. 

2.  Drawing  is  taught  from  solids,  color  from  the 
spectrum— the  natural  as  well  as  the  scientific 
basis. 

3.  It  gives  great  latitude  for  the  individuality  of  the 
teacher. 

4.  There  are  no  “guide  points”- — pupils  exercise 
their  judgment  in  the  position  and  size  of  their 
drawings. 


You  should  use  White’s 
New  Course  iu  Art 
Instruction. 

5.  Pupils  draw  from  objects,  they  do  not  copy  nor 
do  they  draw  on  pages  containing  printed  illus- 
trations. 

6.  It  provides  an  unusually  large  number  of  illus- 
trations to  make  clear  the  different  principles. 

7.  It  lays  the  foundation  of,  and  connects  directly 
with,  Manual  Training. 

8.  While  providing  ample  illustration  and  direction, 
it  makes  the  pupils  do  the  work  themselves.  It 
teaches  them  to  draw — not  to  copy.  It  develops 
thought  and  cultivates  the  judgment,  the  obser- 
ving faculties,  and  the  self-reliance  of  pupils. 


White’s  New  Course  in  Art  Instruction  includes  nine  books  for  pupils,  besides  outlines 
for  teachers,  drawing  models,  color  papers,  and  all  necessary  material  for  the  course. 


Books  1,  2 and  3,  per  dozen,  = = $1.00. 

Books  4 to  9,  inclusive,  per  dozen,  > 1.80. 


Correspondence  in  reference  to  this  new  course  cordially  invited.  Address  the  publishers, 


American  Book  Company, 

wo 


NEW  YORK.  CINCINNATI. 

CHICAGO.  BOSTON. 


* Library  Bureau  #! 

FITTINGS  AND  SUPPLIES 
For  Public  and  Private  Libraries,  Banks 
and  Offices 

The  Library  Bureau  is  organized  for  three  quite  distinct  constitu- 
encies—public  libraries,  private  libraries,  or  individual  book-owners 
and 

COMMERCIAL  HOUSES 

It-  ts  its  aim  to  furnish  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  with  every 
needed  device  and  appliance  for  the  most  efficient  equipment  and 
administration,  and  all  technical  supplies,  all  wants  except  books 
themselves;  PRIVATE  LIBRARIES  or  individual  book- 
owners  with  all  needed  helps ; OFFICES  with  interior  fittings 

CARD  INDEXES,  AND  IMPROVED  BUSINESS 
DEVICES, 

including  the  selection  of  the  best  articles  for  a given  purpose  from 
the  whole  field  of  invention. 

Full  catalogue  of  library  appliances  and  labor-saving  devices  sent 
to  any  applicant  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

Sample  pages  free.  Address 

Library  Bureau 

146  FRANKLIN  ST.,  BOSTON 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE  : 277  & 278  Stewart  Building 
CHICAGO  OFFICE:  215-221  Madison  St.  40 


CHEAPEST  BOOKSTORE 
IN  THE  WORLD. 

82,072  MAGNIFICENT  HOLIDAY  BOOKS 

AT  OUR  PRICE. 

138,072  BIBLES,  PRAYER  BOOKS,  &c., 

AT  YOUR  PRICE. 

125,870  MAGNIFICENT  JUVENILES 

AT  ANY  PRICE. 

HOLIDAY  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

LECCAT  BROTHERS, 

81  Chambers  St.,  - New  York. 

Three  Doors  from  Broadway. 

I 

NEUMANN  BROTHERS, 
BOOK  m BINDERS, 

76  East  Ninth  Street. 

Opposite  Hilton,  Hughes  & Co.,  NEW  YORK* 

We  do  all  the  Binding  for  Pratt  Institute. 


« Our”  Style  for  binding  Magazines,  7 5c.  per  vol 
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The  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company  of 
Brooklyn,  by  its  contract  with  the  Edison  Electric 
Eight  Company,  has  the  exclusive  right  to  sell  incan- 
descent lamps  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  The  Edison 
patents  on  the  incandescent  lamp  have  been  sustained 
by  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  in  this  Circuit,  and  all 
persons  using  or  selling  incandescent  lamps  in  this 
city,  not  purchased  of  us,  are  infringers  of  said 
patents  and  of  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  Edison 
Electric  Illuminating  Company  of  Brooklyn. 

In  accordance  with  the  recent  decision  of  the  U.  S . 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  above  notice,  you  are 
hereby  notified  that  the  use  of  any  and  all  incandes- 
cent lamps,  except  those  purchased  from  or  furnished 
by  the  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company  of 
Brooklyn,  is  an  infringement  of  our  patent  rights, 
and  is  hereby  prohibited.  All  infringers  are  hereby 
notified  that  if  they  persist  in  their  infringements 
suits  will  be  brought  against  them  in  due  course. 

Terms  and  prices  on  incandescent  lamps  and  other 
appliances  will  be  furnished  on  application. 


BEACON 

Vacuum  pump  ^ElecfuMdo., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 

BEACON 

I ncandescent  Lamps, 

16  Candle  Power,  35  cents,  in  bbl.  Lots. 

Works:  Irvington  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company 

OF  BROOKLYN. 


By  ROYAL  C.  PEABODY, 


91 


Secretary 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 

141  LIBERTY  STREET. 

21 


\/allabout  ^ank, 

MYRTLE  ANI)  CLINTON  AYES., 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

4'Z. 

CHARLES  M.  ENGLIS,  President. 

ALONZO  SLOTE,  Vice-President. 

JOSEPH  B.  PIGOT,  Cashier. 

m. 

•i'if 


DIRECTORS. 


I.  M.  Bon, 

Charles  E.  Dingee, 
Charles  M.  Englis 
John  H.  Hoeft, 

Ch.  Jourgensen, 
Edwin  Ludlam 
Hermann  Lins, 
Casimir  Tag. 

Wm.  H.  Male, 


George  L.  Pease, 
Joseph  B.  Pigot, 
Robert  W.  Paterson, 
Lowell  M.  Palmer, 
Frank  Rudd, 

W.  Oscar  Shadbolt, 
Alonzo  Slote, 

John  W.  Hussey, 
Jesse  Johnson. 


Tiie  Long  Island  Loan  & Trust  Co. 

203  Montague  Street, 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

EDWARD  MERRITT,  President. 

DAVID  G.  LEGGET,  Vice-President. 

FREDERICK  T.  ALDRIDGE,  Secretary. 


T R USTEES. 


Edwin  Beers, 

Watson  B.  Dickerman, 
William  M.  Ingraham. 
Berx\tard  Peters, 
Edward  D.  White, 
David  Barnett, 

Frank  L.  Babbott, 


Edward  Merritt, 

Frank  Lyman. 

George  F.  Gregory, 
David  G.  Legget, 
Seymour  L.  Husted,  Jr. 
James  W.  Cromwell, 
Seth  L.  Keeney, 

Theo.  F.  Jackson. 


WILLIAM  M.  INGRAHAM,  Counsel. 


Capital,  $500,000, 

Invested  in  United  States  Registered  Four  per  cent.  Bonds  at  Par. 

A Large  Surplus.  Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits. 

Checks  can  be  drawn  on  this  Company  the  same  as  on  a Bank  and 
are  payable  through  the  Nezu  York  Clearing  House. 

This  Company  is  authorized  by  charter  to  act  as  Trustee,  Executor, 
Administrator,  Guardian,  Committee  of  Estates  or  Receiver,  and  to 
accept  any  similar  position  of  trust.  It  guarantees  letters  of  creait 
issued  to  travelers,  and  will  do  any  and  all  other  business  usually 
done  by  Trust  Companies  of  responsibility  and  standing. 

Accounts  of  Individuals,  Firms,  Corporations,  Religious  and  Char- 
itable Institutions  are  respectfully  solicited. 

Office  is  open  from  9 a.m.  to  3 p.m.  Saturday  until  12  o clock. 

Telephone  No.  787  Brooklyn.  Cable  Address':  Montague,  .Brooklyn. 

12 
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Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating 
Apparatus. 


THE  H.B.  SMITH  CO. 

137  Centre  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

Foundry,  Westfield,  Mass. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

59 


THE 

CATSKILL  MOUNTAIN 

Incline,  Weehawken  Passenger 
Elevators,  Eiffel  Tower  and 
Glasgow  Harbor  Tunnel  are 
some  of  the  big  Elevator  Plants 
furnished  by 

OTIS  BROTHERS  & CO., 

38  Park  Row,  New  York. 

35 


J.  Maxwell  Carrere,  C.E.,  Charles  Haas,  Q.  Franklin  Stringer, 

PRESIDENT.  VICE-PRES.  AND  TREAS.  SECRETARY. 


Carrere  J Haas  Iron  Wor^s, 

Successors  to  Howell  & Saxtan. 


New  York  Office  : 

No.  1 UNION  SQUARE. 

TELEPHONE  CALL,  851  18th  St. 

Brooklyn  Office  : 

Nos.  351  and  353  ADAMS  STREET. 

TELEPHONE  CALL,  Brooklyn  1551- 


FOUNDRIES:  WORKS: 

Park  and  Hudson  Aves.,  331,333,351  and  353  Adams  St., 

Brooklyn,  3ST.  Y. 

3 

CRESCENT  STEEL  CO. 

rianufacturers  of 

Fine  Steel  for  Tools  and  Dies, 

Polished  Drill  Rods, 
Sheet  Steel,  Rock  Drill  Steel, 
Machinery  and  Spring  Steel, 

Coiled  Springs,  Steel  Forgings,  etc. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA.: 

136  First  Ave. 

CHICAGO,  ILLS.:  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

64=66  So.  Clinton  St.  480  Pearl  St. 

77 

QILLQTpg 
TMecvl  TI'Yne.. 

FOR  ARTISTIC  USE  in  fine  drawings, 

Nos.  659  (Crow-quill),  290  and  agi. 

FOR  FINE  WRITING, 

No.  303,  and  Ladies’,  170. 

FOR  BROAD  WRITING, 

Nos.  294,  389  and  Stub  Point,  849. 

FOR  GENERAL  WRITING, 

Nos.  404,  332,  390  and  604. 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  OP  PENS. 

Gold  Medal  Paris  Exposition. 

Joseph  Gillott  &.  Sons,  91  John  St.,  New  York. 

1 


For  Public  Buildings,  Residences,  etc. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES: 

Mercers’  Patent  Sectional 
Boiler. 

Gold's  Patent  Sectional  Boiler 
Mill’s  Patent  Safety  Boiler. 
Imperial  Champion  Royal 
Union. 

The  Union  Hot  Water  Radiator. 

Reed's  Cast  Iron  Radiators. 
Gold's  Indirect  Pin  Radiators. 
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DO  YOU  WANT  ONE  ? 


The  “HELD”  PIANO,  The  People’s  Favorite. 

PURE  AND  SYMPATHETIC  IN  TONE.  THOROUGH  IN  WORKMANSHIP  AND  DURABILITY. 

SOLE  AGENT  for  the  Celebrated  KRANICH  & BACH  AND  “EUTUPE”  PIANOS. 

lowest  prices.  ALL  SHEET  MUSIC  AT  HALF  PRICE,  easiest  terms. 


HELD’S 

Largest  Stock  in  Brooklyn.  i4  310  FULTON  STREET,  Opposite  Post-Office. 


GUSTAV  E.  STECHERT, 

IMPORTER  OF 

Bool^  and  periodical^, 


hovel lo’s  Music  Primers. 


Write  for  our  Monthly  Bulletins  and  Lists.  Any  of  the  above 
on  receipt  of  price. 


NOVELLO,  EWER  & CO., 

21  East  17th  Street  (3  Doors  west  of  Broadway), 

NEW  YORK. 


USEFUL  MUSICAL  LITERATURE.  . . . 
BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE  AND  INSTRUCTION. 


No.  810  BROADWAY, 

Two  Doors  above  Grace  Church, 

NEW  YORK. 

BRANCHES  : 

Leipzig  Hospital  St.  10. 

London  : — 30  Wellington  St.,  Strand,  W.  C. 

Paris  : — 35  Rue  Bonaparte. 
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Bach,  Johann  Seb.  His  work  and  influence  on  music. 
By  Phillip  Spetter.  3 volumes,  cloth,  gilt,  $12.00. 

Mozart.  Life  of  Mozart.  ByOttoJahn.  3 volumes, 
cloth,  gilt,  price,  $10.00. 

Chopin.  As  a Man  and  Musician.  By  Frederick 
Niecks.  2 volumes,  cloth,  gilt,  $10.00. 

Hanslick,  Dr.  Eduard.  The  Beautiful  in  Music,  a 
contribution  to  the  Revisal  of  Musical  Aesthetics, 
Translated  by  Gustav  Cohen.  Cloth,  $2.50. 

Hawkins,  Sir  John.  The  General  History  of  the 
Science  and  Practice  of  Music.  2 vols.,  cloth,  $8.40. 

Supplementary  Volume  of  Medallion  Portraits  (from 
The  Original  Plates).  Cloth,  $6.40. 

Novello’s  celebrated  Pianoforte  Albums,  by  the  best 
writers  of  the  day,  comprising  18  volumes,  bound 
in  quarto  cloth,  gilt,  $1.50  each. 

19 


GUMMED  NUMBER  LABELS 

ALL  SIZES.  SEIVD  FOR  NEW  CATALOG. 

SIZE  ONE  INCH,  per  100, 20c. 


REGULAR,  I TO  500 


P.  F.  VAN  EVEEEN,  60  Ann  Street,  New  York. 


CHANDLER’S 

Piano  and  Music  Rooms, 

30  FULTON  STREET. 

THE  VERY  BEST  PIANOS  ! 
Chickering,  Ivers  Sc  Pond,  J.  & C.  Fischer, 

and  other  makers.  For  sale  or  for  rent  on  the  most  favorable 
terms.  Every  instrument  guaranteed  to  be  as  represented. 

Also  the  best  selected  stock  of  sheet  music  in  the  city,  to  which 
are  added  daily  accessions  from  all  the  leading  publishers,  as 
Schirmer,  Ditson,  Novello,  Ewer  & Co.,  &c.,  &c. 
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J.  T.  WOODRUFF, 

Successor  to  JOHN  B.  WOODRUFF, 

Mason  Builder. 

Nos.  65  to  69  Third  St., 
Long  Island  City",  n.  Y 

Telephone,  116  Greenpoint. 

68 

ANDREW  D.  BAIRD.  RICHARD  FRITZ. 

A.  D.  BAIRD  & CO. 
STEAM  STONE  MILL  YARD. 


Connecticut  Brown  Stone,  Blue, 

Dorchester  and  Ohio  Free  Stone 

Cor  Heap  St.,  and  Wythe  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  E.  D.,N.Y. 

Telephone  Call,  455  Wil liamsburgh. 

4A 

THOMAS  DOBBIN, 


BUILDER, 


162  ROSS  STREET, 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Telephone,  - 256  WILLIAMSBURGH. 

69 

MARVIN  CROSS,  SHERLOCK  AUSTIN.  JOHN  H.  IRELAND 

CROSS,  AUSTIN  & CO., 

LUMBER  & TIMBER 

DEALERS, 


Hardwoods,  Mouldings,  Brackets,  &c. 

Telephone  Calls:  BROOKLYN  76;  W'MSBURGH  742. 


Cor.  Kent  Avenue 
& Cross  St., 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Branch  Yard:  GRAND  ST.  & NEWTOWN  CREEK. 


Telephone  Call,  743  ff’JISBl  KGH. 

6 


P.  J.  CARLIN  & CO, 

sons  • and  • <R(iiIders, 

186  REMSEN  STREET, 


Telephone  Call, 

1105  Brooklyn. 


Bl^OOKtLYN,  n.  y. 


New  York  Office,  156  Broadway. 


BUILDERS  OF  C.  M.  PRATT’S  RESIDENCE 

79 


Mechanics’  & Traders’  Exchange,  Box  io. 


THOMAS  B.  RUTAN, 

Mason  & Builder, 

OFFICE, 

Room  40,  Thomas  Jefferson  Baiiding, 

Residence,  173  Monroe  Street, 

Brooklyn, 

55 


L.  W SEAMAN,  JR.  A.  P.  SEAMAN. 


L.  W.  SEAMAN,  Jr.,  & SON, 


(Carpenters  and  guilders 

OFFICE:  133  GRAND  AVE., 


Telephone,  " 999  Brooklyn.”  BROOKLYN. 

9 


Electricians  ant> 

locksmiths, 

Bell  Hangers  and  Silver  Platers,  Electric  Auto- 
matic Burglar  Alarms,  Electric  Call  Bells, 
Annunciators,  etc.,  Safe  Night 
Latches  and  Locks 

Speaking  Tubes  inserted.  Jobbing  attended  to. 

M.  S.  & P.  C.  BROWN, 

5 Myrtle  Avenue,  BROOKLYN. 

TELEPHONE.  968  BROOKLYN. 

103 
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IMPEOYED 

Labor-Saving 

CARPENTERS’ 

TOOLS. 

STANLEY 

RULE  & LEVEL  CO. 
New  Britain,  Conn. 

SOLD  BY  ALL 

Hardware  Dealers, 


This  Tool  will  smooth  the  bottom  of  grooves,  panels,  or  all 
depressions  below  the  general  surface  of  any  wood-work  ; and 
will  rapidly  router  out  mortises  for  Sash-frame  Pulleys,  etc. 

No.  71.  Iron  Stock,  with  Steel  Bits  (J4  and  y,  inch) $1.50 

81 


Edward  Fager, 

Locksmith  and  Bell  Hanger, 

Electric  Bells,  Burglar  Alarms  and  Speaking  Tubes 

Erected. 

LOCKS  REPAIRED  and  KEYS  FITTED. 

Name  Plates,  Door  Numbers,  Safety  Locks 
and  General  Jobbing. 

Iron  Railing  Work  Done  in  all  its  Branches. 

696  MYRTLE  AVENUE, 

Near  Bedford  Ave.,  BROOKLYN. 

GILL  & PRATT, 

LOCKSMITHS, 

Electric  and  Mechanical  Bell  Hangers, 

No.  469  De  Kalb  Avenue 

Bet.  Franklin  and  Kent,  BROOKLYN. 

Hotels,  Flats,  Offices  aud  Private  Houses,  equipped  with 
Burglar  Alarms,  Door  Opeuers,  Annunciators,  Call  Bells,  etc.;  or 
the  same  kept  in  order  b\^  the  month  or  year  Speaking  Tubes 
Inserted.  Trunks  Repaired.  Keys  Fitted  Cutlery  Ground. 

ALL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO. 

63 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO. 

114 

THOMAS  HARRINGTON, 

Plumber  and 

Gas  Fitter, 

334  DeKalb  Avenue,  - BROOKLYN. 

Bet.  Ryerson  and  Hall  S/s. 

BATHTUBS,  WATER  CLOSETS,  BOILERS, 
SINKS  AND  WASH  BASINS  constantly  on  hand. 
Houses  connected  with  the  sewer  in  the  most  efficient 
manner.  Private  dwellings  and  public  buildings 
fitted  up  with  dispatch. 

48 

ESTABLISHED  1862.  Telephone  NO.  697  Brooklyn. 

George  B.  Lewis, 

F1  I 3ST  E 

PLUMBING 

660  Hu.  It  on  St., 

BROOKLYN,  - - - ~ J- 

George  P.  Jacobs  & Co,, 

George  Cummings, 

SUPPLIES 

PRACTICAL 

-foe- 

PLUMBERS,  STEAM  AND  GAS-FITTERS, 

Plumber  and  Gas  Fitter, 

ENGINEERS,  BOILER-MAKERS, 

BREWERIES,  REFINERIES,  MILLS,  Etc. 

No.  745  FULTON  STREET, 

BROOKLYN",  K.  NT. 

15 

Telephone,  Brooklyn  1186.  BROOKLYN,  N*  Y» 

37 
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THE  TRAVELERS 

IS  THE 


. . OF  . . 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Largest  Accident  Company  in  the  World,  Larger  than  all  others  in  America  together. 

ISSUES 


^eeidept  policies  govern ^eeid^ts  of  Srauel,  Jport  or  Business. 

NO  EXTRA  CHARGE  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  OR  RESIDENCE. 

LIFE  AND  ENDOWHENT  POLICIES 

Best  in  the  market,  non-forfeitable  and  world-wide.  No  other  Life  Policies  as  liberal  cost  as  little  money  ; 

no  others  as  cheap  give  as  much  for  fthe  money. 

Assets,  $15,029,000  Surplus,  $2,579,000 

Pays  all  Chaims  Immediately  on  Receipt  of  Satisfactory  Proofs. 

Paid  Policy-Holders  $1,798,000  in  1892  alone. 

JAMES  G.  BATTERSON,  Pres’t.  RODNEY  DENNIS,  Sec’y. 
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JAMES  BEGGS  & CO., 


LO&AN  IRON  WORKS, 
Manufacturers 

— Contractors, 


COMMERCIAL  AND  CLAY  STREETS, 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


?8 


9 DEY  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Engines,  Boilers,  Etc. 

Our  Pat.  Improved  Boiler. 


SECTIONAL  VIEW. 


PULLEYS,  HANGERS,  SHAFTING, 
McCLAVE  GRATES,  Etc. 
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M.  HEMINWAY  & SONS. 


SPOOL  SILK. 

An  article  of  unrivalled  superiority,  and  familiar  to  all  the 
ladies  for  the  past  half  century.  Drop  a postal  for  our  illustrated 
primer  now  ready  for  free  distribution. 

M.  HEMINWAY  & SONS  SILK  CO. 
76 Greene  St.,  N.  Y. 

57 


THE  LIGHT  RUNNING 

Household  Sewing  Machine 

HAS  NO  EQUAL  FOR 


EDWIN  6.  § 60., 


Fine  Footwear. 


Is  the  standard  by  which  good  shoes  have  been  judged 
the  past  thirty  years. 


DRESSMAKING,  MANUFACTURING  or  FAMILY  SEWING. 
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Exclusively  used  in  the  Dressmaking 
Department  of  the 
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HOUSEHOLD  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

9 East  14th  Street,  New  York. 

For  sale  in  Brooklyn  at  192  B’way  and  106J6  Court  Street. 
31 

PETER  GU1NAN, 

(Successor  to  GUiNANiBROS.) 

ELECTRICAL  AND  [MECHANICAL 

Bell  Hanger  and  Locksmith, 

Burglar  Alarms,  Electric'.Gas  Lighting, 

Door  Openers  and  Speaking  Tubes,, 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO. 


Men’s  Shoes,  $3.00,  $4.00,  $5.00. 

Ladies’  Shoes,  $3.00,  $4.00,  $5.00. 

SLIPPERS  AND  OXFORDS  TO  MATCH  COLORS 
MADE  AT  SHORT  NOTICE. 

EDWIN  C.  BURT  & CO., 

446-448  Fulton  Street,  cor,  Hoyt,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

22 

EDUCATION 

as  regards  care  of  the  feet  is  as  necessary 
as  any  other  branch,  if  we  would  preserve 
our  comfort.  Tight  shoes  spoil  the  form 
and  injure  the  muscles  of  the  feet.  Ill- 
fitting  shoes  are  a perpetual  discomfort, 
besides  giving  the  foot  a bad  appearance. 

Perfection  in  foot-gear  for  all  is  our 
study.  We  guarantee  an  easy  and  glove- 
like fit  and  the  elegance  and  finish  of  our 
shoes  is  a matter  of  public  comment.  Be- 
sides this,  their  durability  makes  them  ab- 
solutely the  cheapest  shoes  on  the  market. 

J.  & T.  COUSINS, 


No.  333  Cumberland  Street, 

Corner  Fulton  Street,  JBTR.OO  K.  T IXT 

105  ESTABLISHED  r1874. 


MANUFACTURING  SHOEMAKERS, 

493  FULTON  ST.,  Bond  St.  Corner, 

BROOKLYN, 

li 
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HEATING  AND  COOKING  APPARATUS 

Of  all  descriptions , adapted  to  the  use  of  FTJJiLIC  or  PRIVATE 
Build lings,  Schools , Churches , Dwellings,  Flats , etc. 


“PERFECT’’  WARM  AIR  FURNACES 

AND  FIRE  PLACE  HEATERS. 

“PERFECT”  COOKING  RANGES.  . . 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

RICHARDSON  & BOYNTON  CO., 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATING  ENGINEERS, 

Nos.  232  and  234  WATER  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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Langdon  & BaTCHELLER’S 

Genuine  Thomson’s 

GLOVE-FITTING 


60LSETS. 


BEST  OUST  EAETH. 


DEMAND  POND’S 
EXTRACT.  AVOID 
ALL  IMITATIONS. 


FAC-SIMILE  0 
BOTTLE  WITH 
BUFF  WRAPPER. 


USE 


FOR 

ALL  PAIN 
Rheumatism 
Feminine 
Complaints 
Lameness 
Soreness 
Wounds 
"Bruises 
Catarrh 
Burns 
Piles 


POND’S 

EXTRACT 

It  will  Cure. 


—VASELINE.— 

Everybody  knows  the  great  varne  of  this  remedy 
in  the  household,  but  everybody  does  not 
know  that  the  imitations  of  it,  which  some  second 
class  druggists  dishonorably  palm  off  on  their 
customers,  have  little  or  no  value.  VVhat  should 
be  understood  by  the  public  is,  that  it  is  not  a mere 
question  of  comparative  value  between  “Vaseline” 
and  the  imitations,  but  that  the  imitations  do  not 
effect  the  wonderful  healing  results  of  the  world 
renowned  “Vaseline,”  and  that  they  arenot^the 
same  thing  nor  made  in  the  same  way.  Besides 
this  many  of  the  imitations  are  harmful,  irritant 
and  not  safe  to  use,  while  true  Vaseline  is  per= 
fectly  harmless.  Perfect  safety  therefore  lies  /in 
buying  only  original  packages  put  up  by  and 
marked  with  our  name.  CHESEBROUGH  M’F’G  CO. 

54 


ME 

TO 


Mrs.  Winslow’s 

SOOTHING  SYRUP 

Should  always  be  used  for  Children  Teeth 
ing.  It  Soothes  the  Child,  Softens  the  Gums 
Allays  all  Pain,  Cures  Wind  Colic,  and  is  the 
Best  Remedy  for  Diarrhoea. 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A BOTTLE. 
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SAFE.  UNIFORM.  RELIABLE. 

Pratt’s 
Astral  Oil 

IN  ALL  RESPECTS  THE 

Best  Illuminating  Oil 

FOR  FAMILY  USE  EVER  MADE. 

BE  SURE  TO  GET  THE  GENUINE. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York. 
PRATT  WORKS, 

26  BROADWAY,  - NEW  YORK. 


:v  ... 


Beautiful  Homes!  Bay  I^id<^  parl^ 


Choice  Cottages! 


At  Bay  Ridge,  L.  I. — 30  minutes  to  N.  Y.  City  Hall.  Streets  and  avenues 
graded  Stone  sidewalks  completed  in  and  around  1200  lots.  Water  works. 
Lots  sold  in  plots  of  not  less  than  three.  Cottages  detached.  Thor- 
oughly restricted.  Take  3d  Ave.  Electric  or  39th  St.  Ferry  from 
the  Battery,  N.  Y.,  then  the  2d  Ave.  Electric  to  the  Park. 


SEND  OR  CALL  FOR  PARTICULARS 


THE  BAY  RIDGE  PARK  IMPROVEMENT  CO.,  No.  199  Montague  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Fort  Hamilton  Ave.,  cor.  Bay  Ridge  Ave.,  Bay  Ridge 

/ 
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Housekeepers  Should  Remember 


Th'j  great  success  of  the  Royal  Baking 

i 

Powder  is  due  to  the  extreme  care  exercised 
by  its  manufacturers  to  make  it  entirely  pure, 

. uniforin  in  quality,  and  of  the  highest  leaven- 
ing power.  All  the  scientific  knowledge, 
care,  and  skill  attained  by  twenty-five  years’ 
practical  experience  are  contributed  toward 
this  jend,  and  no  preparation  can  be  made 
with  a greater  accuracy,  precision,  and  exact- 
ness. 

/ 

Every  article  used  is  absolutely  pure. 
Chemists  are  employed  to  test  the  strength 
of  each  ingredient,  so  that  its  exact  effect  in 


combination  with  its  co-ingredients  is  defi- 
nitely known.  Nothing  is  trusted  to  chance, 
and  no  person  is  employed  in  the  preparation 

of  the  materials  used,  or  the  manufacture  of 

/ 

the  powder,  who  is  not  an  expert  in  his  par- 
ticular branch  of  the  business. 

As  a consequence,  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  is  of  the  highest  grade  of  excellence, 
always  pure,  wholesome,  and  uniform  in  qual- 
ity. Each  box  is  exactly  like  every  other, 
and  will  retain  its  power,  and  produce  the 
same  and  the  highest  leavening  effect  in  any 
climate,  at  any  time. 


The  Government  Chemists,  after  having  analyzed  all 
the  principal  brands  in  the  market,  in  their  reports  placed 
the  Royal  Baking  Powder  at  the  head  of  the  list  for 
strength,  purity,  and  wholesomeness ; and  thousands  of 
tests  all  over  the  country  have  further  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  its  qualities  are,  in  every  respect,  unrivaled. 


Av&ku  dActCbCavu)  fin Jlrat&Uutl) 
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Ittt  Chemist  U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  0. 
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